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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


ERIC ASHBY 
President and Vice-Chancellor, The Queen’s University, Belfast. 


Towarps the end of July one expects education to fade from the 
news; and by mid-August even The Times Educational Supplement has 
a lean and hungry look. This year has been an exception. The 
academic summer siesta has been interrupted by the publication of 
the Sixth Report from the Committee of Public Accounts and a vigorous 
commentary on Professor Toulmin’s article in the August issue of 
UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY. 


University Accounts 

The comments of the Public Accounts Committee followed what is 
now a familiar theme. The Committee believes that the Comptroller 
and Auditor General should have access to the books and accounts 
of universities ‘at least in so far as they relate to non-recurrent 
grants’. The purpose of this recommendation is that Parliament may 
be assured that money is being spent ‘with due regard to the elimina- 
tion of waste and extravagance’. And the Committee adds the 
assurance that ‘if the universities are spending their grants wisely 
they have nothing to fear’. 

Doubtless this assurance may be relied upon. But what are the 
criteria for ‘wisely’? And suppose (for the sake of argument) univer- 
sities are not spending their grants wisely: what precisely would they 
then have to fear? These are the sixty-four dollar questions; and upon 
these questions the Public Accounts Committee and its predecessors 
are silent. One can be pardoned for suspecting that the Committee 
has not thought very deeply about the difficulties which arise when 
one tries to answer these questions; and universities can be pardoned 
for reacting vigorously to any proposals from the Committee, how- 
ever vague, which do not take account of these two questions. 

Let us bring the problem down to earth. Suppose the sentiments 
of the Public Accounts Committee were accepted.” And “suppose 
Coaltown University incorporates a clock tower in its new physics 
building. Physics buildings can get along quite well without clock 
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towers. Is the University spending its grant ‘wisely’? Or has it some- 
thing to fear? 

Now that clock tower has already run the gauntlet of half a dozen 
committees. It has been approved by the professor of physics, 
although he has had to accept all sorts of cuts to his original plan. It 
has been approved by the professor of botany, who would have liked 
a new botany department to have had priority over physics. It has 
been accepted by a buildings committee composed predominantly of 
laymen who will have to defend it among their business colleagues at 
the club down town. And it has been accepted by the University 
Grants Committee, which has less money to distribute than univer- 
sities need. There may be many reasons behind the decision to have 
a clock tower: the need for one decent piece of architecture in Coal- 
town, for example; the need to have a water tank above the roof; the 
realization that in two hundred years’ time that building will still 
probably be part of the University, and the amortisation rate of a 
clock tower over two hundred years is not a very formidable sum. 

In brief, there already exists in the academic world a powerful 
and. effective machinery for deciding whether money is being spent 
wisely, and (what is more important) a sound body of precedent as 
to what ‘wisely’ means. What the universities realize, and what 
Public Accounts Committees appear not to realize, are the dangers 
of superposing on the present procedure, with its well scrutinized 
precedents, a new and totally unpredictable set of interpretations of 
‘wisely’. Indeed the Committee is unwittingly attacking a most 
ingenious British social invention for supervising public expenditure 
on science and scholarship: the invention of appointing controllers 
who are drawn from the ranks of the controlled: scientists to adminis- 
ter grants for scientific research, medical men to administer grants 
for medical research, and academic men to administer grants to 
universities. It is assumed, and the assumption has been abundantly 
justified, that controllers of this calibre can determine, better than 
politicians or administrators can, the criteria for exercising control. 
It is nothing less than this notably successful social invention which 
is challenged by the Public Accounts Committee. 

So much for the intrepretation of ‘spending wisely’. And if a 
university should not spend wisely, what has it to fear? A rap over 
the knuckles from the Comptroller and Auditor General? Or a 
directive as to how its funds shall be spent in future? If it is the first, 
surely that is a very limited objective to justify what The Times 
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described as a ‘war of attrition’ on the part of the Committee! If it 
is the second, how can the directive be framed so as not to conflict 
with what the Committee describes as ‘properly prized academic 
freedom’? It is when one sits down with pen and paper to try to 
answer such questions as this, when one knows from personal ex- 
perience how they have failed to be satisfactorily answered in other 
countries, that one appreciates the merits of the present procedure 
for allowing universities to control their own expenditure. After all, 
in the long run, the only reliable bulwark against waste and extrava- 
gance in universities is high integrity among the members of Senates 
and Councils. 

This is not to say that universities should ever forget that the 
present procedure is a privilege and its chance of survival depends 
solely on its efficacy. Fortunately in all but two British universities 
sovreignty resides in a governing body which includes laymen. One 
of the great virtues of lay governors is that they can represent the 
modern patron of universities: the taxpayer. In the provincial 
universities, at any rate, they can be depended upon to scrutinize 
expenditure on behalf of the man-in-the-street. In this respect 
universities are in quite a different category from most institutions 
financed from the public purse; and to this extent (quite apart from 


other and weightier considerations) they merit special treatment. 


Academic self-government 

While dons and M.P.s occupied wet afternoons in August writing 
letters to The Times about all this, a small group of scholars gathered 
in Paris under the auspices of the Committee on Science and Freedom 
to hold a study group on academic self-government. They came from 
universities as diverse as Oxford, Warsaw, Sydney, Chile, Chicago, 
and Pavia. Their purpose was to get to grips with the philosophical 
issues which lie behind the familiar phrases about autonomy used 
by the dons and M.P.’s in The Times. It is hoped that some of the 
papers discussed by the Study Group will be published; for although 
the majority of university teachers in this country take advantage of 
our local security to be complacent about these issues, they are in 
fact very live issues in all but a few fortunate regions in the academic 
world. 


History of Science 
Professor Toulmin’s interesting article on the history and philo- 
sophy of science in the Jast number of UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY 
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stimulated a Times leader (on August 11) and about four feet of 
erudite comment in the correspondence columns. It was a relief to 
find that discussion centered round the status of the subject as a 
discipline in its own right, not as a means of ‘humanizing’ scientists, 
whatever that may mean. Not everybody accepts Professor Toulmin’s 
plea for professionals in the history and philosophy of science, yet it 
is hard to see how the subject will develop without them. The argu- 
ments in favour of professional historians of science has already been 
ably put. The difficulty is that the history of science is inextricably 
bound up with the invention of instruments and the development of 
techniques, and it must be very hard for anyone who has not himself 
used instruments and practised techniques to appreciate their sig- 
nificance. The history of cytology in the nineteenth century, for 
example, was governed by the art of lens grinding and the techniques 
for staining tissues. A man may write a good history of transport who 
has never driven a railway engine; but the analogy is not valid for 
the history of science, becaues technique is not merely a means to 
an end in science: it is part of science itself. ‘This is, however, not a 
powerful argument against Professor Toulmin’s plea for professionals: 
it is an argument for giving the professionals a rigorous and extended 
training in some experimental science, especially in its techniques. 
The real danger of Professor ‘Toulmin’s thesis is that by concentrating 
the history of science in a separate department, one may lessen the 
amount of history taught in the departments of chemistry, physics, 
botany, and so on. This would be a pity, for many of us believe that 
it is a mistake to teach a science without continual reference to its 
history. Indeed that is the only way a student is ever likely to read a 
work of genius in his own subject. 


The New Protocol 

On August 10 the Times Educational Supplement had a very sensible 
leader on student conferences which provokes some thoughts on a 
similar topic: the Peripatetic President. I yield to none in my enthusi- 
asm for student amenities. My vote can be counted upon for better 
unions, larger playing fields, more vigorous clubs and societies, 
brighter refectories, plushier common rooms, and (with certain 
reservations) even Saturday night hops and occasional rag days. But 
I am worried about the New Protocol. At least it is new since my 
student days. It requires the President of the Union (or Guild, or 
Students’ Representative Council) to pack his bag three or four times 
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a term and to go off (likely as not accompanied by the Vice-President 
and Secretary) to the Annual Ball in one university, the Union 
Dinner in another, the Conference of Presidents in a third. And it 
requires that the S.R.C. dinner or Reception of each university 
should be attended by the maximum number of presidents from other 
universities. It is not done rationally: it is simply becoming a matter 
of prestige. The more presidents the better the binge. It may be fun 
for the visitors: I do not know. But it does mean the expenditure, from 
none too ample student funds, of money which confers no benefit 
whatever upon the bulk of the student body, and it subjects a student 
president to a gruelling round of travel and handshaking and speeches 
which would tax the stamina of a Rotarian. It is good that students 
should visit other universities to play chess or rugby, to debate, to 
sing in choirs, or (on occasion) to see how other unions are run. But 
that the student president, who already carries responsibilities exact- 
ing enough for anyone with an examination ahead of him, should 
have to dissipate his time in unprofitable and frivolous visitations, is 
unreasonable. Indeed it is pernicious, for it might tempt a student to 
run for office for the wrong reason. Will the next conference of 
student presidents please consider some quota system? 


Adult Education 

Recently the Times Educational Supplement, disregarding the danger 
of throwing stones from the verandahs of glass houses, devoted an 
editorial to criticizing writers on education: their dullness, their 
insincerity, their infertility. As though to confuse these criticisms a 
reprint has been issued of the famous 1919 Report of the Adult 
Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction, under the 
title A Design for Democracy (a title which, one suspects, would not have 
met with approval from the Committee’s Chairman, A. L. Smith). It 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Suffice it to say here that no one 
interested in adult education should miss reading this book. It is a 
piece of vigorous and distinguished writing, from an age mcre 
optimistic than ours and more certain of itself. It is an affirmation of 
belief, healthy and refreshing after the querulous protestations which 
issue nowadays from some spokesmen for extra-mural studies. The 
adult education movement in England and Wales spends annually 
over thirty times as much as it did when the Report was published: 
is the money spent with one thirtieth of the faith and enthusiasm? 





LITERARY STUDIES: A REPLY 


F, R. LEAVIS 
Lecturer in English Literature, University of Cambridge. 


I HAVE hesitated a great deal before deciding to comment on 
the essay by Mr. W. W. Robson that appeared in UNIVERSITIES 
QUARTERLY for February. I have hesitated because of the severity of 
what I should be bound to say. However, Mr. Robson will perhaps 
reflect that to ignore his essay would have been to dismiss it as 
negligible. For not only does it bring my name in controversially; 
I don’t think I am being egotistical when I say that it has the appear- 
ance of being as much as anything a challenge to me. And the reader 
who was not in a position to supply his own corrective commentary 
will have been left by it with a very false notion of what I stand for 
and (I am convinced) with deplorably confused and mistaken ideas 
in relation to the matters discussed — which we both think important. 

At any rate, the argument in which he offers to define a sound 
conception of literary education has an insistent effect of being direc- 
ted against something, and that something, whatever it may be, is 
certainly not anything that one associates with Oxford — which is not 
what one would say of the something of his own that his argument 
leaves us with. He speaks in his article of “The New Criticism’ (once 
with capitals and inverted commas and once without), and he men- 
tions I. A. Richards. But when, after those oddly inconsequent (but 
not, it turns out, functionless) first two pages, he settles down to 
business in the more serious sense of the word, it is mainly by adduc- 
ing me and Education and the University that he gets his effect of having 
sufficiently defined the position he wishes to oppose. And he can 
hardly (I think) have been unconscious, in insisting on the separ- 
ableness of criticism and literary history, that he was offering to 
confute the argument that I addressed a good many years ago’ to 
Mr. F. W. Bateson (it will be found reprinted in The Common Pursuit). 

The argument by which Mr. Robson reaches his own conclusion 
in the matter is impressively difficult to follow, and I won’t pretend 
(I have had no philosophical training) that I understand it. But it 
seems to me that one needn’t worry too much about one’s inability 
to follow the logic confidently through; all one need do is to consider, 
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in relation to parts or aspects of the argument, the formulation in 
which it emerges by way of justifying the ostensibly plain and un- 
equivocal proposition: History and criticism are separable. Mr. 
Robson’s offer to justify the proposition is an argument about the 
distinction between the ‘descriptive’ and the ‘evaluative’. He con- 
cedes that ‘what are sometimes called “evaluations” occur’ in the 
process of that ‘description’ which is the business of the ‘historian’. 
But these, he says, 


are of a kind that can quite properly be made by a historian wholly 
unconcerned with the general or comparative valuation of the work he 
is studying; as, indeed, they commonly are by those who have not yet 
made the general or comparative valuation that is their final purpose. 
They are, indeed, simply part of those descriptive features of a work 
which constitute the subject-matter equally of history and criticism. 
The point is, then, that the critic differs from the historian, not in being 
concerned with valuations, but in being concerned with general and 
comparative valuation; it is this that is the peculiar, though of course not 
the only, province of the critic. The end of literary education is to enable 
the student to make it for himself. But this end will be defeated if any 
one general and comparative valuation is supposed to be entailed by the 
intelligent reading of a work studied. 


I find it odd that Mr. Robson should get any satisfaction out of 
this kind of dialectic, or suppose himself, when he produces that ad 
hoc definition of ‘criticism’ (depending on those italicized vague- 
nesses for its efficacy), to have done anything towards establishing 
the ‘separation’ he needs. Taking an adjective from the last sentence 
of his quoted above, I am moved to offer him ad hoc, as another 
implicit definition of criticism, a proposition of my own (and I think 
that my italicized adjective bears the italicizing better than his couple): 
only in so far as he is a critic can a historian — or an undergraduate — 
achieve the intelligent reading of a creative work. The intelligent 
reader, faced with describing a piece of creative literature, knows 
that, unless he had entered into it and attained to a kind of re-creative 
possession, he cannot give an intelligent description of it, and that the 
testing and verifying of the necessary possession is a work of critical 
intelligence. The ‘mere knowledge about’ literature of which, as 
Mr. Robson remarks, I ‘speak disparagingly’ is knowledge that can 
be displayed by persons — literary historians, authorities, examinees 
— who give us no grounds for supposing that they can read creative 
literature intelligently. It is the kind of knowledge fostered by English 
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Schools where the study is not focally centred in literature — literature 
as literature; where the possibility of the study of literature a as 
discipline of intelligence is not really believed in. 

Though, in the last sentence of his quoted, Mr. Robson speaks of 
the ‘intelligent reading of a work studied’, ‘intelligent’ is not a word 
that gets any major stress in his article. The word he favours is given 
in his next sentence: ‘Hence the essential requirement of a literary 
School is an intellectual discipline’. The precise force of the logic 
here is not obvious to me, and Mr. Robson himself goes on to say: 
‘This, of course, may mean anything or nothing.’ But, whatever it 
means, one thing at least is plain to me: Mr. Robson has something 
very different in mind from what I have when (as in Education and the 
University) I describe the distinctive discipline of an English School 
as a discipline of intelligence. To this considered and essential emphasis 
of mine Mr. Robson pays no heed. Instead, he makes his own dis- 
tinction between ‘intelligence’ and ‘sensibility’, the point of which is 
the point that emerges when, by implication, he leaves me with 
‘sensibility’ as my distinctive concern: 


But to aim directly at training and modifying sensibility is dangerous. 
The more gifted and persuasive the teacher, the harder is it for the 
student to separate what is a matter of individual independent decision 
from the facts upon which that decision is based. 


Would Mr. Robson say that to aim directly at training intelligence 
is dangerous? I have not, it will have been seen, repeated his ‘modi- 
fying’; it clearly doesn’t apply to this noun, and, as he uses it, it is 
an insidious word, and a betraying one: it shows how decidedly the 
‘sensibility’ he presents me with is not intelligence, but something 
quite other (as what he says a little later about ‘judgment’ confirms). 
But my emphasis, let me repeat, has been on intelligence. And I have 
been at pains to make plain what I mean by saying that the essential 
discipline of literary studies is a discipline of intelligence,and that the 
training of intelligence in question (Mr. Robson, I take it, doesn’t 
object to the training of intelligence) cannot but be at the same time a 
training of sensibility. The alleged practice against which Mr. Rob- 
son directs his criticism and his advocacy is a mere figment, an empty 
postulate, which derives what plausibility it has from the current 
prejudice that Mr. Robson implicitly invokes (“The more gifted and 
persuasive the teacher’ etc. — the more he may be counted on to have 
that sinister kind of Influence of which we hear so much and to 
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foster that ‘discipleship’ for the castigation of which the columns of 
the Times Literary Supplement are happily open.) 

But what teacher, gifted or otherwise, devotes his and his pupils’ 
time to anything remotely answering to the kind of ‘Practical 
Criticism’ addiction-—the turning of ‘sensibility’ on ‘aesthetic’ 
aspects and the slighting of ‘facts’ and of the need for serious mental 
effort - that Mr. Robson suggests? ‘Aesthetic’, I regret to say, is a 
word that he uses in crucial places to cover the absence of clear 
thought; and that this should be so is in keeping with the immense 
amount of work he leaves to the word ‘facts’. Immediately after the 
last-quoted sentence of his he says: “That these can be separated it is 
essential to hold, if we are to keep the notion of criticism at all’. This 
proposition remains unelucidated. What are these ‘facts’ upon which 
the ‘decision’ is based? Mr. Robson makes no attempt to examine, 
distinguish or explain; he merely assumes that the word, for his pur- 
pose, explains itself. Facts are facts; concentration on facts constitutes 
the proper discipline of an English School, leaving us for sole alterna- 
tive (he implies) something that amounts to specialization on 
‘aesthetic’ aspects. This something he now associates with ‘judg- 
ment’, a term that for him, it seems, is linked with ‘sensibility’. And 
he comes out with these astonishing and revealing propositions: 


Over-concentration on ‘judgment’ leads to over-concentration on 
‘style’ and ‘form’; Sir Thomas Browne becomes a major hero of an 
English School, Locke or Bolingbroke, William Law or Burke, writers 
to ‘judge’ whom you must know what they were talking about, are 
neglected. One reason for the soft-option flavour of English Schools is 
the evasion of works with interesting content; a terror of the cognitive. 


From what experience, what actual observation, does Mr. Robson 
derive his notion about Sir Thomas Browne? The exaltation of 
Browne and the interest in ‘style’ and ‘form’ that that kind of callow- 
ness offers to our view go, surely, with the kind of academic régime 
advocated by Mr. Robson. No moderately intelligent student whose 
intelligence has been directed upon literature as the centre of his 
studies suffers any distress (so long as Le hasn’t to listen) at the thought 
of handing over Urn Burial to the golden-voiced elocutionist — any 
more than he has any difficulty in seeing that the Gravediggers’ 
scene in Hamlet (which has to be saved from the comic actor — and the 
academic view that it is ‘comic relief’ — rather than from the nar- 


cissistic mouther, whom it doesn’t attract) is a truly profound and 
B 
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moving treatment of the theme of death, and great poetry (though it 
is in prose, and not prose of the ‘poetic’ order). 

How little Mr. Robson’s student is to have his intelligence directed 
on literature as such those two sentences last quoted bring home to 
us with embarrassing force. In order to save him from the ignorance 
and unintelligence about literature that make Sir Thomas Browne a 
‘major hero’ he is to be sent to Locke, Bolingbroke, Law and Burke: 
these are writers who will make him use his mind; their works have 
‘interesting content’. What, then, would Mr. Robson say about 
Mansfield Park, Dialogue between the Soul and the Body, Measure for 
Measure, Book IV of The Dunciad? Would he say that these works 
are not, in their various ways, characterized by interesting ‘content’, 
or that they don’t demand, if one is to take what is given, a sustained 
and difficult effort of thought, entailing a delicately exacting dis- 
cipline for relevance? What does Mr. Robson mean by his ‘cognitive’ 
if it doesn’t apply here at least as much as to the texts he himself 
favours? The answer, I’m afraid, is that ‘cognitive’ works along with 
the emphasis on ‘facts’ to suggest that the propositions about ‘an 
intellectualist doctrine’ and an ‘intellectualist conception of literary 
education’ on which he closes have been given a respectably clear 
meaning and resume a coherent argument, while actually such an 
impression, in any reader who gets it, must be an effect of mere sug- 
gestion. 

‘Many well-meaning people’, says Mr. Robson, ‘cavil at an in- 
tellectual conception of literary education’. A well-meaning person 
myself, I have to comment that, even if what Mr. Robson offers can 
properly be called a ‘conception’, a conception of literary education 
is what it certainly isn’t. Inconsequence, I am obliged to judge, is 
the note of his essay, which however is consistent in putting the centre 
or focus (if these words are not too flattering in suggestion) outside 
literature as such. Think of the programme of work that faces his 
students — and he specifies that he has especially in view the weaker 
ones; it is these who would determine his policy for a university 
English School. Explaining the force of the principle that the 
* “selection” of the subject-matter’ should be as ‘historical’ as pos- 
sible, he says, with significant grimness: “True, the result may be that 
the teacher may find himself giving more time to work that is difficult 
than to work that is intrinsically valuable; for generally speaking, the 
further back you go, the more difficult literature is.’ Mr. Robson 
doesn’t mean, primarily, difficult as literary art; he is explicitly intent 
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on stressing the difficulties that have to be overcome before the student 
can begin to consider these works as that. Reinforcing the effect of 
stern ‘intellectualist’ rigour, he tells us that the ‘standing of many 
great writers is simply a historical fact, worth study like any other’. 
I am curious to know who these many great writers are who exhibit 
(Mr. Robson intimates) the given kind of difficulty — a kind of diffi- 
culty that, more than some people suppose, is to be found (he hints) 
even in many post-Renaissance writers. Literary study, in any case, 
is to be for Mr. Robson’s student, a matter, primarily, of ‘intellec- 
tualist’ discipline, the profit of which is that, while it doesn’t encourage 
any literary-critical exaltations or excitements, it ‘sets free the 
judgment’. 

I am reminded of a conversation I had many years ago with the 
Professor of English from a very provincial American university. 
‘But when’, I was finally moved to ask, ‘do they read Shakespeare as 
literature?’ ‘We hold’, he replied, ‘that the men have no right to have 
an opinion about Shakespeare till they can explain every word in 
every single line; they can go on then to read him as literature.’ ‘And 
when do they do that?’ ‘When they go down.’ Mr. Robson’s men, 
before their judgment is to be deemed ‘set free’ to deal with literature 
as such, are to be thoroughly exercised in the further ‘intellectualist’ 
discipline intimated by the references to Locke, Bolingbroke, Law 
and Burke — writers who, various as they are, have this in common: 
proficiency in summarizing and discussing ‘what they are talking 
about’ can be impressively demonstrated by a student (or a teacher) 
who displays a confident unintelligence in the face of works of crea- 
tive literature. 

Inconsequence, I have said, is the note of Mr. Robson’s essay. 
| Towards the end of it he produces some propositions in which I 
strongly concur — or should, if I didn’t wonder whether one ought 
to take them as meaning what they ought to mean: ‘No literary 
education is worth having that doesn’t emancipate the student from 
the tyranny of the present.’ And I can imagine myself saying too that 
the ‘best corrective to academic orthodoxies and literary fashions is 
the historical sense’ — though I should make it quite plain that the 
‘historical sense’ in question will be a real and lively intelligence 
about literature. Mr. Robson, however, goes on: ‘And to stress 
literature as history is, paradoxically, a way of escaping from history 
into literature.’ But he has not, in his essay, stressed literature at all - 
he has done the opposite; and on the other hand, though the words 
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‘history’ and ‘historical’ play so large a part in his argument, they 
remain, as he uses them, mere words, unsupported by any evidence 
that he has even thought of the problem of giving them a meaning 
— of forming coherent and sufficiently definite conceptions such as 
might make an argument relying so heavily on the words intellec- 
tually respectable. The ‘historical sense’! —a ‘historical sense’ that 
shall do for the student what Mr. Robson postulates (‘No literary 
education is worth having that does not emancipate the student 
from the tyrrany of the present’)! The inconsequence must surely be 
embarrassingly apparent to Mr. Robson himself when, in the cold 
blood, he contemplates the clear suggestion of his essay that such a 
‘historical sense’ is likely to supervene in his student as a sequela of 
the educational régime he has sketched. And that student is explicitly 
offered to us as one of the weaker! 

Why, it is now time to ask, should Mr. Robson set his eye-line by 
the weaker man? Can he imagine a methematician doing so? or a 
scientist? or a historian? or a musicologist? or a philosopher? I mean, 
when determining or proposing schemes of study for an Honours 
School at one of the ancient universities? That Mr. Robson should 
treat his own subject in a spirit so different from theirs causes me as 
much dismay as any aspect of his essay. And perhaps I can without 
offending say that, in the reason he gives for the ‘soft-option flavour 
of English Schools’ (‘the evasion of works with interesting content; a 
terror of the cognitive’), we have another instance of the inconse- 
quence of which I have spoken. A more obvious reason, surely, for 
the ‘soft-option’ flavour is, I will not say a ‘terror’ of. the first-class 
man, but a failure to arrive at an intelligent enough idea of what a 
first-class man should be; and the spirit advocated by Mr. Robson 
would clearly be indistinguishable in tendency. The given failure is 
hardly distinguishable from the failure on the part both of Mr. Rob- 
son and the ordinary ‘English’ don to believe that their subject 
presents its own serious discipline of intelligence. It is surely a pathetic 
futility to try and escape the reproach of ‘soft option’ by bringing in 
rigours from outside — and rigours conceived as especially suitable 
for the ‘weaker man’. 


And let me, with simple and suitable brevity, enunciate at this | 
point what seems to me a self-evident truth, and a truth of the first | 
importance: whatever may or may not hold elsewhere, it is the busi- _ 
ness of Oxford and Cambridge to make the top-level man their eye— | 
line — even in English. Where will it be done, if not at Oxford and | 
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Cambridge? And if it is not done — done seriously and influentially, 
where it could be — there will, in this central realm of intellectual life 
which (Mr. Robson agrees) matters so much for the present and 
future of our civilization, be no mature notion of possibilities, no 
currency of intelligent ideas, no trained intelligences, no standards, 
no morality and no maps: in short, none of the conditions that make 
good work generally possible at lower levels. 

Mr. Robson is right, then, in suggesting that I ‘think in terms of 
the very best students’, and, so far as my own responsibility is con- 
cerned, plan and guide work accordingly. But I am sure that he is 
very wrong if he believes that such a policy and practice are not the 
best for the ‘weaker students’ — such weaker students as an ancient 
university may properly admit. The ‘weaker students’ we ought to 
have at Oxford and Cambridge (it is a relatively numerous class) 
would profit by our making the first-class man our eye-line. It is their 
desire and ability to enjoy that advantage that justifies their presence. 
This, it seems to me, is peculiarly a time when we should be clear and 
uncompromising about the principle reaffirmed here. 

To revert now to ‘history’, the word that plays so large a part in 
Mr. Robson’s argument. It seems to me that, on the evidence of his 
essay, he is very far from having the right to suggest that J, in my 
conception of literary education as set forth in the book he refers to 
and as manifested in practice, show a less real and substantial con- 
cern for history, or assign the historical a less real and important place, 
than he does, It is true that I don’t use the words w'th the loose free- 
dom that I find so astonishing in him. But, surely, no one preoccupied 
with the study of literature and having the ends in view shared by 
Mr. Robson and myself can not have given much thought to the con- 
cept of ‘history’. At any rate, from the first week of the first term, in 
many different ways and by various approaches, taking every 
occasion and opportunity to enforce the injunction and bring its 
meaning out in terms of the work they may have in hand, I tell my 
men that they should be all the while asking themselves: ‘What is 
literary history?’ (for literary history as we find it in Elton and Saints- 
bury is hardly what Mr Robson can be appealing to when he 
attributes such virtue to the ‘historical sense’). The question becomes: 
‘What ought literary history to be?’ And very early the recognition 
imposes itself that every man reading English who is capable of an 
intelligent response to the opportunity and the challange will be 
working towards his own answer — an answer that will be not a matter 
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of generalities, but his own grasped ‘history’ of English literature; 
such a history as is implicitly postulated in the ‘historical sense’ that 
Mr. Robson rightly values so highly. When I frankly avow that 
I wrote my Revaluation in an effort to ‘define’ or present, in this spirit, 
the idea of ‘literary history’, I make it quite plain that my view of 
the relation between ‘history’ and ‘criticism’ is very different from 
Mr. Robson’s. 

That is, I think that the intelligent study of literature is advanced 
only in so far as literature is approached as literature. In the study of 
English literature in an Honours School I think that the focus should 
be on English literature -on English literature as apprehended and 
defined by the intelligence that deals (to invoke the Arnoldian dis- 
tinction) in real estimates. The selection of focal points for study will 
be determined accordingly, and determined in recognition of the 
truth that there is a literature (necessary concept) as well as individual 
works and authors. It follows, too, from this idea of literary education 
that the student will not be made to give the major portion of his time 
and energy to periods in which the offered ‘literature’ is most difficult 
to approach as such, and where academic study, for the most part, 
takes no cognizance of the distinction between the ‘real and the his- 
toric estimate’. Intelligence about literature can be acquired only in 
the frequentation of works that are pretty directly accessible — that 
are not formidably ‘difficult? in Mr. Robson’s sense. Only when 
acquired in this way can it be taken into the ‘difficult’ periods (and 
until this truth wins general acceptance, serious attempts to win 
intelligent and real interest for the creative achievements of the 
‘difficult’ periods will be met in the academic world with animus 
and derision). 

It isn’t that, as Mr. F. W. Bateson has persisted in suggesting, I 
would have the student believe he can read works of three centuries 
back — read and re-create — with no more knowledge and experience 
than he brings from works written yesterday. But the question 
begged, or naively disposed of, by both him and Mr. Robson is that 
of how one acquires the necessary knowledge and experience. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Robson that he should enforce his insistence on 
the priority of ‘scholarship’ by adducing I. A. Richards’s ignorance 
about the meaning of ‘housel’ (‘fact’) while ignoring the far more 
difficult and important kind of ‘difficulty’ represented by the failure 
of intelligence — of literary intelligence — in the same book (The Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric) exposed in the ingenious sophistry about a meta- 
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phorical passage from Othello. The essential and most valuable 
challenges to the intelligence of the student presented by great 
literature — these seem to play no part in the literary discipline as con- 
ceived by Mr. Robson. Challenges of so many kinds: consider, for 
instance, Measure for Measure, and ask how many of the difficulties 
that hinder the recognition of the greatness of that work come under 
any head of ‘scholarship’. 

‘Historical’ knowledge is, of course, required for the understanding 
of (say) seventeenth-century poetry; but how can Mr. Robson assume 
so naively that the way to acquire what is most essential is to post- 
pone or play down the intelligent, that is the literary-critical, fre- 
quentation of the poetry itself? Has he forgotten (what I am sure he 
must have read) Mr. Bateson’s offer to prove to the world, with all 
the resources of specialist seventeenth-century scholarship, that Mar- 
vell’s Dialogue between the Soul and the Body is an unconvinced exercise 
in an outworn and dull convention? Or is it possible that he agrees 
with Mr. Bateson? — agrees that what Marvell wrote is a poor thing, 
and that I, by the advantage of sheer ignorance, have been enabled 
to enjoy, when confronted with the text, a better poem than Marvell 
himself wrote or than a duly equipped scholar can admit to be 
legitimately there? It is plain that the creative literature itself, read 
with the perception and sensitiveness that it demands, gives an in- 
comparable access to the past — an access that it is one of the worst 
offences of Mr. Robson’s play with the word ‘aesthetic’ to obscure. 

The literary-critical study of Marvell, for instance, yields other 
interests besides that I have just alluded to (the fascinating subtlety 
of a great poem taken by itself). What intelligent student of the 
seventeenth century, duly focussed on the poetry of the age, will not 
find himself taking up the challenge represented (say) by Marvell’s 
oeuvre as a whole, and asking in what sense this is a great poet — the 
writer of this very small body of classical work which is yet so 
curiously varied in its characteristic distinction? Inquiry will turn 
on his representativeness, which in the first place demands analysis 
in terms of convention, idiom and versification, an analysis that leads 
one to consider Marvell’s relations with Ben Jonson, Donne, the 
Courtly poets, and Herbert, and his relation also to Dryden, to 
Cowley and to the Restoration. And this endlessly rewarding inquiry 
into convention and style is no merely literary inquiry, it cannot be 
intelligently pursued except as an inquiry into the civilization of that 
crucial century — civilization in its larger and its finer complexities 
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and changes. In what sense is the Horatian Ode (so convincing in its 
‘contemporary’ seventeenth-century quality) Christian —- that poem 
which was written in honour of a great Puritan? And how profoundly 
Christian is that very different poem, the Dialogue between the Re- 
solved Soul and Created Pleasure — a poem that, while it sends us back to 
the Courtly poets rather than to Ben Jonson, is at the same time 
explicitly ‘puritan’ in theme? 

There is something more than stylistically interesting in so sur- 
prising a blend of elements or poise of attitudes. It registers something 
in life - something in the contemporary civilization; for it is more 
than merely personal or merely literary; and there is a significance to 
be taken, a cue to be pondered, in the operatic flourish of the 
Choruses, with their suggestion of a development towards the 
Restoration. 

I am merely, with these illustrative hints, trying to convey to Mr. 
Robson that the alternative to his intellectualist and factual rigours 
is not the exercise of a limited responsiveness called ‘judgment’ 
(or ‘sensibility’) to some alleged ‘aesthetic’ aspect of literary art, tend- 
ing towards the exaltation of Sir Thomas Browne. Positively, I am 
trying to convey to him what I mean when I say that the literary- 
critical study of poetry is the way to an essential knowledge — an 
essential understanding — of the past that cannot be got in any other 
way. And I might have illustrated from Pope, to whom the study of 
Marvell leads on. What substitute is there for the insight into 
Augustan civilization afforded by the art of that great poet — an in- 
sight asking to be developed intellectually? And who, seeing what 
Pope offers, would suggest that the student, in his all-too-limited 
time, should go on to focus on Bolingbroke or Law or Burke, rather 
than on Johnson, who is a great prose-writer with interesting ‘content’ 
(surely) ; who is a poet too, with an art that bears the most intimate 
relation to his profound intellectual and moral ethos; and the study 
of whose work in relation (say) to Pope and Addison can be a study 
of the development of Augustinism and of eighteenth-century civiliza- 
tion generally. I myself suggest, on the other hand, that Mr. Robson 
might see illustrated in the resolute contentions of his editorial col- 
league, Mr. Bateson, about the Fourth Book of The Dunciad, the 
dangers of the ‘intellectualist’ training, and of the attendant assump- 
tion that extraneous scholarly information can determine what a 
poem means and is. 


Of course the intelligent reader of poetry has sometimes to learn 
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or verify the meanings of words and phrases by referring to sources 
outside the poem and to bring up knowledge of other kinds; there 
are such things as necessary notes and commentaries. And, as I have 
implicitly recognized, creative literature leads outside itself to the 
study by other ways of the civilization that produced it. My notion 
of the extent to which the student in an English School should pur- 
sue that study led a friendly critic to remark that I seemed, in 
Education and the University, to be more concerned with history than 
with literature. Further, blank ignorance of Locke (I assure Mr. 
Robson) would shock me in any pupil, and I expect a first-class man 
to be able to give a decidedly intelligent account of him. I expect 
everyone, too, to know what Burke stands for, and to be able to 
recognize his prose — though I shouldn’t, I confess, incite anyone to 
spend long on his works: looking at the stretch of them on my shelves, 
and remembering the boredom I suffered from them as a young 
historian, I make no effort to resist the conviction that the man read- 
ing English has more important ways of using his time. 

In any case, wide as must be the range of reading and thought, 
literature will always provide the focus. The kind of intelligence that 
can be trained only in the study of literature as such; the strong be- 
ginnings (at any rate) of a real inward grasp of English literature — a 
good acquaintance, that is, with the classics and a sense of the whole 
in its development and its inner and external relations; a correspond- 
ingly informed interest in the development of civilization and culture 
— these represent the aim. Mr. Robson may summarize them, if he 
likes, as a historical sense and (I must insist on his adding) a vigorous 
intelligence informed by it. I cannot see how else than in the kind of 
way I describe the ‘historical sense’ answering to the function he 
assigns it can be produced. © 
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THE suBJECT of these essays is the evolution of contemporary 
values. My theme in them is, that the values which we accept today 
as permanent and often as self-evident have grown out of the 
Renaissance and the Scientific Revolution. The arts and the sciences 
have changed the values of the Middle Ages; and this change has 
been an enrichment, moving towards what makes us more deeply 
human. With this theme before me I have called this last essay The 
Sense of Human Dignity. 

This theme plainly outrages a widely held view of what science 
does. If, as many think, science only compiles an endless dictionary 
of facts, then it must be neutral (and neuter) as a machine is; it can- 
not bear on human values. But of course science is not a giant dic- 
tionary, any more than literature is; both are served by, they do not 
serve, the makers of their dictionaries. My first essay had this 
strenuous task, to show that science is a creative activity. In the act 
of creation, a man brings together two facets of reality and, by dis- 
covering a likeness between them, suddenly makes them one. This 
act is the same in Leonardo, in Keats and in Einstein. And the spec- 
tator who is moved by the finished work of art or the scientific theory 
re-lives the same discovery; his appreciation also is a re-creation. 

Yet when it has been granted that science and art both find hidden 
likenesses and order in what seemed unlike, there remains a doubt. 
Is there not this difference between them, that the likenesses which 
a science finds have to conform to a sanction of fact from which the 
arts are free? Must not science be true? 

My second essay asked the historic question, What is truth? I set 
out, of course, to distinguish what is true, less from what is simply 
false (which seldom puzzles us) than from what is illusory: the 
hallucination of an ill-grounded or a disordered belief. My method 
derived from the tradition of pragmatism which, since William James 
advanced it about 1890 (and Charles Peirce before that), has been 
the most original philosophical thought in America. It took for its 
model of truth the reality of things. How do we come to believe that 
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there is such a thing as Everest? For we do not see the thing in itself; 
only an aspect or an effect of it reaches us. Yet we recognize the thing 
as one, because this gives order to its aspects; the thing makes a 
unity of the different effects by which it enters our world. 

I do not think that truth becomes more primitive if we pursue it 
to simpler facts. For no fact in the world is instant, infinitesimal and 
ultimate, a single mark. There are, I hold, no atomic facts; in the 
language of science, every fact is a field. 

Truth in science is like Everest, an ordering of the facts. We 
organize our experience in patterns which, formalized, make the 
network of scientific laws. But science does not stop at the formula- 
tion of laws; we none of us do, and none of us, in public with his 
work or in private with his conscience, lives by following a schedule 
of laws. We condense the laws around concepts. So science takes its 
coherence, its intellectual and imaginative strength together, from 
the concepts at which its laws cross, like knots in a mesh. Gravitation, 
mass and energy, evolution, enzymes, the unconscious — these are the 
bold creations of science, the strong invisible skeleton on which it 
articulates the movements of the world. 

Science is indeed a truthful activity. And whether we look at facts, 
at things or at concepts, we cannot disentangle truth from meaning — 
that is, from an inner order. Truth therefore is not different in science 
and in the arts; the facts of the heart, the bases of personality, are 
merely more difficult to communicate. Truth to fact is the same 
habit in both, and has the same importance for both, because facts 
are the only raw material from which we can derive a change of 
mind. In science, the appeal to fact is the exploration of the concept 
in its logical consequences. In the arts, the emotional facts fix the 
limits of experience which can be shared in their language. 


I have recalled the apparatus which I set up in my first two essays, 
in order that I may now use it to examine the values by which we 
live. Some people think that these values are inborn as the sense of 
sight is, and they treat any heresy as an affliction which the sufferer 
would not have contracted had his habits been cleaner. Others 
accept the notions of value as absolute edicts which we must indeed 
learn, and if possible learn to like, but which we cannot usefully 
question. These people are all anxious that we shall behave well, and 
yet that we shall not question how we behave. Because they believe 
that there is no rational foundation for values, they fear that an 
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appeal to logic can lead only first toirreverence and then to hedonism. 

I do not share this fear, and I do not need it to sustain my sense of 
values. To me, such a concept as duty is like the concept of mass. 
I was not born with a concept of mass, and I did not receive it by 
edict; yet both my inborn senses and my education took part in the 
process of elucidating it as it grew out of my experience and that of 
others. I do not find it difficult to defend my concept of mass on these 
grounds, and I see no reason why I should base the concept of duty 
as a value on different grounds. 

There is I think another fear that moves people to resist the sugges- 
tion that the values by which they live should be studied empirically. 
They grant that this study may indeed reveal what men do in order 
to prosper; but is this, they ask, what they ought to do? Is it not more 
often precisely what they ought not to do? Surely, say the righteous, 
it is the wicked who flourish, and they flourish because they practise 
what is wicked. So that if social science studies, as natural science 
does, what works and what does not, the laws which it traces are 
likely, they fear, to be very unsavoury. 

I doubt whether this dark view will bear the light of history. Is it 
really true that the wicked prosper? In the convulsions of nations, 
have tyrannies outlived their meeker rivals? Rome has not survived 
the Christian martyrs. Machiavelli in The Prince was. impressed by 
the triumphs of the Borgias, and he has impressed us; but were they 
in fact either successful or enviable? Was the fate of Hitler and 
Mussolini better? And even in the short perspective of our own street, 
do we really find that the cheats have the best of it? Or are we merely 
yielding to the comforting belief that, because one of our neighbours 
flourishes, he is tpso facto wicked? 

There is a grave error in this fear that the study of society must 
reveal a moral form of Gresham’s law, that the bad drives out the 
good. The error is to suppose that the norms of conduct in a society 
might remain fixed while the conduct of its members changes. This 
is not so. A society cannot remain lawful when many members break 
the laws. In an orderly society, an impostor now and again gains an 
advantage; but he gains it only so long as imposture remains occa- 
sional — so long, that is, as his own practice does not destroy the social 
order. The counterfeiter can exploit the confidence of society in the 
value of money only so long as he himself does not sap this confidence. 
Destroy this, and Gresham’s law really takes its revenge; the society 
falls apart to suspicion and barter. 
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* If we are to study conduct, we must follow it in both directions; 
into the duties of men, which alone hold a society together, and also 
into the freedom to act personally which the society must still allow 
its men. The problem of values arises only when men try to fit to- 
gether their need to be social animals with their need to be free men. 
There is no problem, and there are no values, until men want to do 
both. If an anarchist wants only freedom, whatever the cost, he will 
prefer the jungle of man at war with man. And if a tyrant wants 
only social order, he will create the totalitarian state. He will single 
out those who question or dissent — those whom Plato in the Republic 
called poets and in the Laws called materialists, and whom Con- 
gressional Committees more simply call scientists; and he will have 
them, as Plato advised, exiled, or gleichgeschaltet or liquidated or 
investigated. 


The concepts of value are profound and difficult exactly because 
they do two things at once: they join men into societies, and yet they 
preserve for them a freedom which makes them single men. A philo- 
sophy which does not acknowledge both needs cannot evolve values, 
and indeed cannot allow them. This is true of a wholly social philo- 
sophy such as dialectical materialism, in which the community lays 


down how the individual must act; there is no room for him to ask 
himself how he ought to act. And it is equally true of the individualist 
systems which have for some time had a following in England - 
systems such as logical positivism and its modern derivative, analyti- 
cal philosophy. 

It is relevant to examine these last philosophies, because they make 
a special claim to be scientific. In their reaction against the meta- 
physics of the nineteenth century, they have returned to the empiricist 
tradition which goes back in British philosophy to Thomas Hobbes, 
to John Locke, and above all to David Hume. This is a tradition 
which looks for the material and the tests of a philosophy in the 
physical world; the evidence which it seeks is, roughly, that which a 
scientist seeks, and it rejects evidence which would not pass muster in 
science. Those who led the return to the empiricist tradition, first 
Bertrand Russell and then Ludwig Wittgenstein, were in fact trained 
in scientific disciplines. 

In his early writing, Wittgenstein held that a statement makes 
sense only if it can be tested in the physical world. In his later writing, 
Wittgenstein came to look for the meaning of a statement in the way 
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in which it can be used: the contexts and the intentions into which it 
fits. That is, his early view of truth was positivist, and his later view 
was analytical. Wittgenstein’s followers have now enthroned his 
later analysis of usage into a philosophical method which often seems 
remote from any universal test, but their aim remains, as it was his, 
to make our understanding of the world tally with the way in which 
it works in fact. 

Positivists and analysts alike believe that the words ts and ought be- 
long to different worlds, so that sentences which are constructed with 
is usually have a verifiable meaning, but sentences constructed with 
ought never have. This is because Wittgenstein’s unit, and Russell’s 
unit, is one man; all British empiricist philosophy is individualist. 
And it is of course clear that if the only criterion of true and false 
which a man accepts is that man’s, then he has no base for social agree- 
ment. The question how a man ought to behave is a social question, 
which always involves several people; and if he accepts no evidence 
and no judgement except his own, he has no tools with which to 
frame an answer. 

The issue then is, whether verification can be accepted as a prin- 
ciple if it is assumed to be carried out by one man. This is as factual 
an issue as that which faced physics in 1905. Einstein did not debate 
in 1905 whether space and time may be absolute, in principle; he 
asked how physicists in fact measure them. So it is irrelevant (and 
metaphysical) to debate whether verification can be absolute, in 
principle; the question is, how do men in fact verify a statement? 
How do they confirm or challenge the assertion, for example, that 
“The Crab nebula is the dust of a supernova which exploded in 1054, 
and it glows because some of it is radioactive carbon which was made 
in the supernova.’ 

This is a fairly simple speculation, as science goes. The positivist 
would break it into still simpler pieces, and would then propose to 
verify each. But it is an illusion, and a fatal illusion, to think that he 
could verify them himself. Even in principle, he could not verify the 
historical part of this statement without searching the records of 
others, and believing them. And in practice, he could not verify the 
rate of expansion of the Crab nebula, and the processes which might 
cause it to glow, without the help of a sequence of instrument makers 
and astronomers and nuclear physicists, specialists in this and that, 
each of whom he must trust and believe. All this knowledge, all our 
knowledge, has been built up communally; there would be no astro- 
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physics, there would be no history, there would not even be language, 
if man were a solitary animal. 

The fallacy which imprisons the positivist and the analyst is the 
assumption that he can test what is true and false unaided. This of 
course prevents him from making any social judgement. Suppose 
then that we give up this assumption, and acknowledge that, even in 
the verification of facts, we need the help of others. What follows? 

It follows that we must be able to rely on other people; we must be 
able to trust their word. That is, it follows that there is a principle 
which binds society together, because without it the individual would 
be helpless to tell the true from the false. This principle is truthfulness. 
If we accept truth as an individual criterion, then we have also to 
make it the cement to hold society together. 

The positivist holds that only those statements have meaning which 
can in principle be verified, and found to be so or not so. Statements 
which contain the word is can be of this kind; statements which 
contain the word ought cannot. But we now see that, underlying this 
criterion, there is a social nexus which alone makes verification pos- 
sible. This nexus is held together by the obligation to tell the truth. 
Thus it follows that there is a social injunction implied in the posi- 
tivist and analyst method. This social axiom is that 


We QUGHT to act in such a way that what IS true can be verified to be so. 


This is the light by which the working of society is to be examined. 
And in order to keep the study in a manageable field, I will continue 
to choose a society in which the principle of truth rules. Therefore 
the society which I will examine is that formed by scientists themselves: 
it is the body of scientists. 

It may seem strange to call this a society, and yet it is an obvious 
choice; for having said so much about the working of science, I 
should be shirking all our unspoken questions if I did not ask how 
scientists work together. The dizzy progress of science, theoretical 
and practical, has depended on the existence of a fellowship of 
scientists which is free, uninhibited and communicative. It is not an 
upstart society; for it derives its traditions, both of scholarship and 
of service, from roots which reach through the Renaissance into the 
monastic communities and the first universities. The men and women 
who practise the sciences make a company of scholars which has 
been more lasting than any modern state, yet which has changed 
and evolved as no church has. What power holds them together? 
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In an obvious sense, theirs is the power of virtue. By the worldly 
standards of public life, all scholars in their work are of course oddly 
virtuous. They do not make wild claims, they do not cheat, they do 
not try to persuade at any cost, they appeal neither to prejudice nor 
to authority, they are often frank about their ignorance, their dis- 
putes are fairly decorous, they do not confuse what is being argued 
with race, politics, sex or age, they listen patiently to the young and 
to the old who both know everything. These are the general virtues 
of scholarship, and they are peculiarly the virtues of science. In- 
dividually, scientists no doubt have human weaknesses. Several of 
them may have mistresses or read Karl Marx; some of them may 
even be homosexuals and read Plato. But in a world in which state 
and dogma seem always either to threaten or to cajole, the body of 
scientists is trained to avoid and organized to resist every form of per- 
suasion but the fact. A scientist who breaks this rule, as Lysenko has 
done, is ignored. A scientist who finds that the rule has been broken 
in his laboratory, as Kammerer found, kills himself. 

I have already implied that I do not trace these virtues to any 
personal goodness in scientists. A recent study has indeed shown that, 
as a profession, science attracts men whose temperament is grave, 
awkward and absorbed. But this is in the main the scholar’s tempera- 
ment, which is shared by historians and literary critics and painters 
in miniature. For all their private virtues, these men form today 
what they formed four hundred years ago, scattered collections of 
individuals. It is not their temperament which has made of scientists 
so steadfast and so powerful a society. 

Nor is it the profession of science, simply as a profession. Every 
profession has its solemn codes: the lawyers and the salesmen, the 
accountants and the musicians and the consulting engineers. When 
a member of these combinations behaves outrageously, he is expelled. 
But this association is as circumspect as a licensing board and as 
formal as a Trade Union. It guides and it protects the practitioner, 
it offers him models and friends, and it gives a personality to his work. 
It can be as far-reaching as the Hippocratic Oath or the ceremonial 
of Freemasonry. And yet we have only to see how much alike are all 
these codes, how pious and how general, to know at once that they 
do not spring from the pith and sap of the work which they regulate. 
They are not thrust up, a sharp green bough, from the ruling passion 
of their adherents. It is the other way about: their codes are a remin- 
der to each profession that the sanctions of society at large reach into 
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them also. Our civilization has imposed itself on these professions; 
but no one claims that it has imposed itself on science. 


The values of science derive neither from the virtues of its members, 
nor from the finger-wagging codes of conduct by which every pro- 
fession reminds itself to be good. They have grown out of the practice 
of science, because they are the inescapable conditions for its practice. 

Science is the creation of concepts and their exploration in the 
facts. It has no other test of the concept than its empirical truth to 
fact. Truth is the drive at the centre of science; it must have the habit 
of truth, not as a dogma but as a process. Consider then, step by step, 
what kind of society scientists have been compelled to form in this 
single pursuit. If truth is to be found, not given, and if therefore it is 
to be tested in action, what other conditions (and with them, what 
other values) grow of themselves from this? 

First, of course, comes independence, in observation and thence in 
thought. I once told an audience of school-children that the world 
would never change if they did not contradict their elders. I was 
chagrined to find next morning that this axiom outraged their parents. 
Yet it is the basis of the scientific method. A man must see, do and 
think things for himself, in the face of those who are sure that they 
have already been over all that ground. In science, there is no 
substitute for independence. 

It has been a by-product of this that, by degrees, men have come 
to give a value to the new and the bold in all their work. It was not 
always so. European thought and art before the Renaissance were 
happy in the faith that there is nothing new under the sun. John 
Dryden in the seventeenth century, and Jonathan Swift as it turned 
into the eighteenth, were still fighting Battles of the Books to prove 
that no modern work could hope to rival the classics. They were not 
overpowered by argument or example (not even by their own 
examples), but by the mounting scientific tradition among their 
friends in the new Royal Society. Today we find it as natural to 
prize originality in a child’s drawing and an arrangement of flowers 
as in an invention. Science has bred the love of originality as a mark 
of independence. 

Independence, originality, and therefore dissent: these words show 
the progress, they stamp the character of our civilization as once 
they did that of Athens in flower. From Luther in 1517 to Spinoza 
grinding lenses, from Huguenot weavers and Quaker ironmasters to 

Cc 
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the Puritans founding Harvard, and from Newton’s heresies to the 
calculated universe of Eddington, the profound movements of history 
have been begun by unconforming men. Dissent is the native activity 
of the scientist, and it has got him into a good deal of trouble in the 
last years. But if that is cut off, what is left will not be a scientist. And 
I doubt whether it will be a man. For dissent is also native in any 
society which is still growing. Has there ever been a society which has 
died of dissent? Several have died of conformity in our lifetime. 
Dissent is not itself an end; it is the surface mark of a deeper value. 
Dissent is the mark of freedom, as originality is the mark of indepen- 
dence of mind. And as originality and independence are private 
needs for the existence of a science, so dissent and freedom are its 
public needs. No one can be a scientist, even in private, if he does not 
have independence of observation and of thought. But if in addition 
science is to become effective as a public practice, it must go further; 
it must protect independence. The safeguards which it must offer 
are patent: free enquiry, free thought, free speech, tolerance. These 
values are so familiar to us, yawning our way through political 
perorations, that they seem self-evident. But they are self-evident, 
that is, they are logical needs, only where men are committed to 
explore the truth: in a scientific society. These freedoms of tolerance 


have never been notable in a dogmatic society, even when the dogma 
was Christian. They have been granted only when scientific thought 
flourished once before, in the youth of Greece. 


I have been developing an ethic for science which derives directly 
from its own activity. It might have seemed at the outset that this 
study could lead only to a set of technical rules: to elementary rules 
for using test tubes, or sophisticated rules for inductive reasoning. But 
the enquiry turns out quite otherwise. There are, oddly, no technical 
rules for success in science. There are no rules even for using test 
tubes which the brilliant experimenter does not flout; and alas, there 
are no rules at all for making successful general inductions. This is 
not where the study of scientific practice leads us. Instead, the condi- 
tions for the practice of science are found to be of another and an 
unexpected kind. Independence and originality, dissent and freedom 
and tolerance: such are the first needs of science; and these are the 
values which, of itself, it demands and forms. 

The society of scientists must be a democracy. It can keep alive 
and grow only by a constant tension between dissent and respect; 
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between independence from the views of others, and tolerance for 
them. The crux of the ethical problem is to fuse these, the private 
and the public needs. Tolerance alone is not enough; this is why the 
bland, kindly civilizations of the East, where to contradict is a per- 
sonal affront, developed no strong science. And independence is not 
enough either: the sad history of genetics, still torn today by the 
quarrels of sixty years ago, shows that. Every scientist has to learn the 
hard lesson, to respect the views of the next man — even when the 
next man is tactless enough to express them. 

Tolerance among scientists cannot be based on indifference, it 
must be based on respect. Respect as a personal value implies, in any 
society, the public acknowledgements of justice and of due honour. 
These are values which to the layman seem most remote from any 
abstract study. Justice, honour, the respect of man for man: What, 
he asks, have these human values to do with science? The question is 
a foolish survival of those nineteenth century quarrels which always 
came back to equate ethics with the Book of Genesis. If critics in the 
past had ever looked practically to see how a science develops, they 
would not have asked such a question. Science confronts the work of 
one man with that of another, and grafts each on each; and it can- 
not survive without justice and honour and respect between man and 
man. Only: by these means can science pursue its steadfast object, to 
explore truth. If these values did not exist, then the society of scientists 
would have to invent them to make the practice of science possible. 
In societies where these values did not exist, science has had to 
create them, 


Science is not a mechanism but a human progress. To the layman 
who is dominated by the fallacy of the comic strips, that science would 
all be done best by machines, all this is puzzling. But human search and 
research is a learning by steps of which none is final, and the mistakes 
of one generation are rungs in the ladder, no less than their correc- 
tion by the next. This is why the values of science turn out to be 
recognizably the human values: because scientists must be men, must 
be fallible, and yet as men must be willing and as a society must be 
organized to correct their errors. William Blake said that ‘to be an 
Error & to be Cast out is a part of God’s design’. It is certainly part of 
the design of science. 

There never was a great scientist who did not make bold guesses, 
and there never was a bold man whose guesses were not sometimes 
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wild. Newton was wrong, in the setting of his time, to think that light 
is made up of particles. Faraday was foolish when he looked, in his 
setting, for a link between electro-magnetism and gravitation. And 
such is the nature of science, their bad guesses may yet be brilliant 
by the work of our own day. We do not think any less of the profound 
concept of General Relativity in Einstein because the details of his 
formulation at this moment seem doubtful. For in science as in 
literature, the style of a great man is the stamp of his mind, and makes 
even his mistakes a challenge which is part of the march of its subject. 
Science at last respects the scientist more than his theories; for by its 
nature, it must prize the search above the discovery, and the thinking 
(and with it the thinker) above the thought. In the society of scientists 
each man, by the process of exploring for the truth, has earned a 
dignity more profound than his doctrine. A true society is sustained 
by the sense of human dignity. 

I take this phrase from the life of the French naturalist Buffon who, 
like Galileo, was forced to recant his scientific findings. Yet he pre- 
served always, says his biographer, something deeper than the fine 
manners of the court of Louis XV; he kept ‘le sentiment exquis de la 
dignité humaine’. His biographer says that Buffon learned this during 
his stay in England, where it was impressed on him by the scientists 
he met. Since Buffon seems to have spent at most three months in 
England, this claim has been thought extravagant. But is it? Is history 
really so inhuman an arithmetic? Buffon in the short winter of 1738-9 
met the grave men of the Royal Society, heirs to Newton, the last of 
a great generation. He found them neither a court nor a rabble, but 
a community of scientists seeking the truth together with dignity and 
humanity. It was, it is, a discovery to form a man’s life. 

The sense of human dignity that Buffon showed in his bearing is 
the cement of a society of equal men; for it expresses their knowledge 
that respect for others must be founded in self-respect. Theory and 
experiment alike become meaningless unless the scientist brings to 
them, and his fellows can assume in him, the respect of a lucid honesty 
with himself. The mathematician and philosopher W. K. Clifford 
said this forcibly at the end of his short life, nearly a hundred years ago. 


If I steal money from any person, there may be no harm done by the 
mere transfer of possession; he may not feel the loss, or it may even 
prevent him from using the money badly. But I cannot help doing this 
great wrong towards Man, that I make myself dishonest. What hurts 
society is not that it should lose its property, but that it should become a 
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den of thieves; for then it must cease to be society. This is why we ought 
not to do evil that good may come; for at any rate this great evil has 
come, that we have done evil and are made wicked thereby. 


This is the scientist’s moral: that there is no distinction between ends 
and means. Clifford goes on to put this in terms of the scientist’s 
practice. 


In like manner, if I let myself believe anything on insufficient evidence, 
there may be no great harm done by the mere belief; it may be true 
after all, or I may never have occasion to exhibit it in outward acts. 
But I cannot help doing this great wrong towards Man, that I make 
myself credulous. The danger to society is not merely that it should 
believe wrong things, though that is great enough; but that it should 
become credulous. 


And the passion in Clifford’s tone shows that to him the word 
credulous had the same emotional force as a den of thieves. 

The fulcrum of Clifford’s ethic here, and mine, is the phrase 
‘it may be true after all’. Others may allow this to justify their con- 
duct; the practice of science wholly rejects it. It does not admit that 
the word true can have this meaning. The test of truth is the fact, 
and no glib expediency nor reason of state can justify the smallest 


self-deception in that. Our work is of a piece, in the large and in 
detail; so that if we silence one scruple about our means, we infect 
ourselves and our ends together. 

The scientist derives this ethic from his method, and every creative 
worker reaches it for himself. This is how Blake reached it from his 
practice as a poet and a painter. 


He who would do good to another must do it in Minute Particulars: 
General Good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite & flatterer, 
For Art & Science cannot exist but in minutely organized Particulars. 


The Minute Particulars of art and the fine-structure of science alike 
make the grain of conscience. 


Usually when scientists claim that their work has liberated men, 
they do so on more practical grounds. In these four hundred years, 
they say, we have mastered sea and sky, we have drawn information 
from the electron and power from the nucleus, we have doubled the 
span of life and halved the working day, and we have enriched the 
leisure we have created with universal education and high-fidelity 
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recordings and electric light and the lipstick. We have carried out 
the tasks which men set for us because they were most urgent. To a 
world population at least five times larger than in Kepler’s day, there 
begins to be offered a life above the animal, a sense of personality, and 
a potential of human fulfilment, which make both the glory and the 
explosive problem of our age. 

These claims are not confined to food and bodily comfort. Their 
larger force is that the physical benefits of science have opened a 
door, and will give all men the chance to use mind and spirit. The 
technical man here neatly takes his model from evolution, in which 
the enlargement of the human brain followed the development of 
the hand. 

I take a different view of science as a method; to me, it enters the 
human spirit more directly. Therefore I have studied quite another 
achievement: that of making a human society work. As a set of dis- 
coveries and devices, science has mastered nature; but it has been 
able to do so only because its values, which derive from its method, 
have formed those who practise it into a living, stable and incorrupt- 
ible society. Here is a community where everyone has been free to 
enter, to speak his mind, to be heard and contradicted; and it has 
outlasted the empires of Louis XIV and the Kaiser. Napoleon was 
angry when the Institute he had founded awarded his first scientific 
prize to Humphry Davy, for this was in 1807, when France was at 
war with England. Science survived then and since because it is less 
brittle than the rage of tyrants. 

This is a stability which no dogmatic society can have. There is 
today almost no scientific theory which was held when, say, the 
Industrial Revolution began about 1760. Most often today’s theories 
flatly contradict those of 1760; many contradict those of 1900. In 
cosmology, in quantum mechanics, in genetics, in the social sciences, 
who now holds the beliefs that seemed firm fifty years ago? Yet the 
society of scientists has survived these changes without a revolution, 
and honours the men whose beliefs it no longer shares. No one has 
been shot or exiled or convicted of perjury; no one has recanted 
abjectly at a trial before his colleagues. The whole structure of 
science has been changed, and no one has been either disgraced or 
deposed. Through all the changes of science, the society of scientists 
is flexible and single-minded together, and evolves and rights itself. 
In the language of science, it is a stable society. 
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The society of scientists is simple because it has a directing purpose: 
to explore the truth. Nevertheless, it has to solve the problem of every. 
society, which is to find a compromise between man and men. It must 
encourage the single scientist to be independent, and the body of 
scientists to be tolerant. From these basic conditions, which form the 
prime values, there follows step by step the spectrum of values: 
dissent, freedom of thought and speech, justice, honour, human 
dignity and self-respect. 

Our values since the Renaissance have evolved by just such steps. 
There are of course casuists who, when they are not busy belittling 
these values, derive them from the Middle Ages. But that servile and 
bloody world upheld neither independence nor tolerance, and it is 
from these, as I have shown, that the human values are rationally 
derived. Those who crusade against the rational, and receive their 
values by mystic inspiration, have no claim to these values of the 
mind. I cannot put this better than in the words of Albert Schweitzer 
in which he, a religious man, protests against mysticism in religion. 


Rationalism is more than a movement of thought which realized itself 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is a necessary phenomenon in all normal spiritual life. All real 
progress in the world is in the last analysis produced by rationalism. 
The principle, which was then established, of basing our views of the 
universe on thought and thought alone is valid for all time. 


So proud men have thought, in all walks of life, since Giordano Bruno 
was condemned to be burnt for his cosmology, about 1600. They have 
gone about their work simply enough. The scientists among them did 
not set out to be moralists or revolutionaries. William Harvey and 
Huygens, Euler and Avogadro, Darwin and Willard Gibbs and 
Marie Curie, Planck and Pavlov, practised their crafts modestly and 
steadfastly. Yet the values they seldom spoke of shone out of their 
work and entered their ages, and slowly re-made the minds of men. 
Slavery ceased to be a matter of course. The princelings of Europe 
fled from the gaming table. The empires of the Bourbons and the 
Hapsburgs crumbled. Men asked for the rights of man and for 
government by consent. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Napoleon did not find a scientist to plead for tyranny; that was done 
by the philosopher Hegel. Hegel had written his university disserta- 
tion to prove philosophically that there could be no more than the 
seven planets he knew. It was unfortunate, and characteristic, that 
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even as he wrote, on 1st January 1801, a working astronomer ob- 
served the eighth planet Ceres. 


I began these essays with the question which has haunted me, as a 
scientist, since I heard it in the ruins of Nagasaki: ‘Is You Is Or Is You 
Ain’t Ma Baby?’ Has science fastened upon our society a monstrous 
gift of destruction which we can neither undo nor master, and which, 
like a clockwork automaton in a nightmare, is set to break our necks? 
Is science an automaton, and has it lamed our sense of values? 

These questions are not answered by holding a Sunday symposium 
of moralists. They are not even answered by the painstaking neutral- 
ism of the textbooks on scientific method. We must indeed begin 
from a study of what scientists do, when they are neither posed for 
photographs on the steps of space-ships nor bumbling professorially 
in the cartoons. But we must get to the heart of what they do. We 
must lay bare the conditions which make it possible for them to 
work at all. 

When we do so we find, leaf by leaf, the organic values which I 
have been unfolding. And we find that they are not at odds with the 
values by which alone mankind can survive. On the contrary, like 
the other creative activities which grew from the Renaissance, 
science has humanized our values. Men have asked for freedom, 
justice and respect precisely as the scientific spirit has spread among 
them. The dilemma of today is not that the human values cannot 
control a mechanical science. It is the other way about: the scientific 
spirit is more human than the machinery of governments. We have 
not let either the tolerance or the empiricism of science enter the 
parochial rules by which we still try to prescribe the behaviour of 
nations. Our conduct as states clings to a code of self-interest which 
science, like humanity, has long left behind. 

The body of technical science burdens and threatens us because 
we are trying to employ the body without the spirit; we are trying to 
buy the corpse of science. We are hag-ridden by the power of nature 
which we should command, because we think its command needs less 
devotion and understanding than its discovery. And because we 
know how gunpowder works, we sigh for the days before atomic 
bombs. But massacre is not prevented by sticking to gunpowder; the 
Thirty Years’ War is proof of that. Massacre is prevented by the 
scientist’s ethic, and the poet’s, and every creator’s: that the end for 
which we work exists and is judged only by the means which we use 
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to reach it. This is the human sum of the values of science. It is the 
basis of a society which scrupulously seeks knowledge to match and 
govern its power. But it is not the scientist who can govern society; 
his duty is to teach it the implications and the values in his work. Sir 
Thomas More said this in 1516, that the single-minded man must 
not govern but teach; and went to the scaffold for neglecting his 
own counsel, 


I have analysed in these essays only the activity of science. Yet I 
do not distinguish it from other imaginative activities; they are as 
much parts one of another as are the Renaissance and the Scientific 
Revolution. The sense of wonder in nature, of freedom within her 
boundaries, and of unity with her in knowledge, is shared by the 
painter, the poet and the mountaineer. Their values, I have no doubt, 
express concepts as profound as those of science, and could serve as 
well to make a society — as they did in Florence, and in Elizabethan 
London, and among the famous doctors of Edinburgh. Every cast 
of mind has its creative activity, which explores the likenesses appro- 
priate to it and derives the values by which it must live. 

The exploration of the artist is no less truthful and strenuous than 
that of the scientist. If science seems to carry conviction and recogni- 
tion more immediately, this is because here the critics are also those 
who work at the matter. There is not, as in the arts, a gap between 
the functions (and therefore between the fashions) of those who com- 
ment and those who do. Nevertheless, the great artist works as de- 
votedly to uncover the implications of his vision as does the great 
scientist. They grow, they haunt his thought, and their most inspired 
flash is the end of a lifetime of silent exploration. Turn to the three 
versions of Faust at which Goethe worked year in and year out. Or 
watch Shakespeare at work. In my first essay I quoted from Romeo 
and Juliet the image of death as a bee that stings other people, 
but that comes to Juliet to drink her sweetness — 


Death that hath suckt the honey of thy breath. 


More than ten years later Shakespeare came back to the image and 
unexpectedly made it concrete, a metaphor turned into a person in 
the drama. The drama is Antony and Cleopatra; the scene is the high 
tower; and to it death comes in person, as an asp hidden among 
figs. The image of the asp carries, of course, many undertones; and 
most moving among these is Cleopatra’s fancy, that this death, 
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which should sting, has come to her to suck the sweetness. Cleo- 
patra is speaking, bitterly, tenderly, about the asp: 


Peace, peace: 
Dost thou not see my Baby at my breast, 
That suckes the Nurse asleepe. 


The man who wrote these words still carried in his ear the echo 
from Juliet’s tomb, and what he added to it was the span of his life’s 
work, 

Whether our work is art or science or the daily work of society, it 
is only the form in which we explore our experience which is different; 
the need to explore remains the same. This is why, at bottom, the 
society of scientists is more important than their discoveries. What 
science has to teach us here is not its techniques but its spirit: the 
irresistible need to explore. Perhaps the techniques of science may be 
practised for a time without its spirit, in secret establishments, as the 
Egyptians practised their priestcraft. But the inspiration of science 
for four hundred years has been opposite to this. It has created the 
values of our intellectual life and, with the arts, has taught them to 
our civilization. Science has nothing to be ashamed of even in the 
ruins of Nagasaki. The shame is theirs who appeal to other values 
than the human imaginative values which science has evolved. The 
shame is ours, if we do not make science part of our world, intellec- 
tually as much as physically, so that we may at last hold these halves 
of the world together by the same values. For this is the lesson of 
science, that the concept is more profound than its laws, and the act 
of judging more critical than the judgement. In a book that I wrote 
about poetry I said, 


Poetry does not move us to be just or unjust, in itself. It moves us to 
thoughts in whose light justice and injustice are seen in fearful sharp- 
ness of outline. 


What is true of poetry is true of all creative thought. And what I said 
then of one value is true of all human values. The values by which 
we are to survive are not rules for just and unjust conduct, but are 
those deeper illuminations in whose light justice and injustice, good 
and evil, means and ends are seen in fearful sharpness of outline. 
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A RecGionaL SEMINAR on Universities and Adult Education! took 
place 1st-14th September 1956 at Bangor, North Wales, under the 
auspices of the U.K. Unesco Commission (regional in United 
Nations terminology refers to the larger cultural areas of the world, 
in this case Western Europe). Representatives were sent from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, with 
additional representation from overseas English-speaking countries 
- Australia, Canada and U.S.A. A hope that the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria might also be represented was disappointed'at the last minute. 

The Seminar was attended by 40 people. It is thought to have 
been the first time that a sizeable international group ever sat down 
seriously to consider the subject in detail. Some of us have discussed 
it abroad from time to time in an occasional way, and in 
recent years there has been systematic discussion between ourselves 
and Germany, but a thorough-going international examination of 
the relations of universities with adult education had never taken 
place before. This being the case, it was all the more satisfactory that 
the quality of the representation was very high. The Seminar in- 
cluded 20 members of university staffs, 8 of them being Professors. 
The others present were all responsible officers of the various 
other interests concerned with adult education — Ministries, Local 
Authorities, and important voluntary bodies. A memorable element 
in the Seminar was a strong French delegation headed by the Rec- 
teur of Strasbourg University, M. Babin. 

The membership was not only distinguished, responsible and ex- 
perienced — it was also from the beginning entirely co-operative and 
agreeable. Whether any useful practical consequences result from the 
Seminar or not, none of its members will forget their happy associ- 
ation with each other, nor the way in which their often clear-cut 
disagreements were patiently explored and gradually harmonized, 
if not always completely resolved. In this the setting helped greatly — 


1 Professor Waller was himself Director of the Seminar. 
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a very comfortable and admirably conducted hostel, the lovely 
North Wales landscape in early autumn, weather that was not too 
unkind, and the unaffected courtesies of our Welsh hosts. The party 
saw something of pre-historic sites in Anglesey; went through North- 
Central Wales to Chester and Birton Manor; and down to Coleg 
Harlech, on the way back climbing Snowdon in a special train, a 
comical expedition which greatly amused our foreign guests. From 
the highest point reached by the Seminar it was of course impossible 
to see anything at all. 

The few addresses in the programme were given by members of 
the Seminar, with one exception. Mr. D. G. James, Vice-Chancellor 
of Southampton University, the present Chairman of the Universities 
Council for Adult Education, came up to speak on the subject, ‘Why 
should universities concern themselves with adult education?’, and 
gave an admirable statement of the prevailing British view. The work 
was conducted mainly in study-groups and report sessions; a good 
deal of documentation was made available by members but there 
was only one working document, the replies from participating 
countries to a questionnaire sent out by the U.K. Commission. 

Since very few universities outside the English-speaking countries 
have any official concern with adult education, the groups began with 
an exchange of general views during which participants became 
known to each other. Subsequently, the subject-matter fell under 
four main heads:— Why should universities be concerned? — the 
relationship of universities with the community; under what condi- 
tions can they properly be concerned, at what level, and in what 
ways should they work? ; relationships of universities in this field with 
Ministries of Education, Local Education Authorities, Trade Unions, 
industry, social services, and voluntary bodies; difficulties and objec- 
tions, and the minimum administrative apparatus required for 
official participation by universities in this work. At the end, the 
study groups were re-formed to dicuss various subsidiary matters, 
such as steps that might be taken as a sequel to the Seminar, broad- 
casting, recruitment and training of tutors, implications of financial 
aid, education in armed forces, etc. 

The planning committee had insisted that Difficulties and Objec- 
tions should be left till the end for fear of clouding the discussion 
from the start, but of course they rose to meet us from the word go; 
we found Apollyon ‘straddling quite across the way’ and usually 
talking French. And this was not an Apollyon whom you could cause 
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to run away simply by showing a bold face; it was a formidable 
unyielding Apollyon and for some time we thought we should never 
get by him. Eventually it was not necessary; he agreed most 
courteously to turn round and accompany Christian on his journey, 
though not without many caveats and admonitions. 

The Leader of the Opposition was the Recteur of Strasbourg 
University, who did in fact apply that term to himself. He said at 
one point that the Seminar seemed to be engaged in a dialogue des 
sourds, in which people went on talking without understanding each 
other, and it is indeed true that it took the Seminar a little time to 
distinguish between /’ Université, with a big U, and les universités, with 
a small u, and true also that a Danish professor at the end said that 
the recommendations of the Seminar should be accompanied by a 
statement of what we had agreed to mean by adult education. In 
fact we did fairly well dispose of the confusion of terms and came 
down to the basic issues. The French delegation put these throughout 
with great elegance and force, stating a position widely held in 
continental universities, but rarely put so plainly. In any case, the 
most important thing about the French delegation was that it was 
present; they knew the subject proposed, but nevertheless came and 
played a distinguished part throughout. We all felt greatly in their 
debt. 

Our argument with these French colleagues could be expressed in 
dialectic form. The English-speaking countries advanced their thesis: 
adult education is vitally important in a modern democracy; at its 
highest levels it is concerned with information and ideas; it is con- 
sequently essential to have the support of universities. To this at 
once the French supplied an antithesis, with support of wavering 
and uncertain strength from some other countries: Yes, adult educa- 
tion is vitally important but university professors cannot beconcerned 
with it; they have other things to do. 

We were for some days faced with this head-on clash of views, but 
eventually there proved to be a possible resolution. First of all, it was 
proposed that we should substitute a big U for a little one; /’ Université 
frangaise, the entire teaching force of France, of course must give its 
help, is doing so, and will do so more fully. This in fact corresponds 
with the position in other countries — take away from adult education 
all members of the teaching profession other than professors, and 
how many people have you got left? However, this had not really 
resolved the question of the professors themselves, but it did transpire 
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that under certain conditions even in France they could do some- 
thing. At Strasbourg there has already been a course for responsible 
trade union officials; it is not thought impossible for French pro- 
fessors to give talks on television; they can, it seems, even talk to the 
Army, though only to officers, not to other ranks. The ivory tower is 
already a leaning tower, bowing slightly in the direction of adult 
education. In any case, whatever professors could or could not be 
expected to do, it was asserted emphatically that the French univer- 
sities could never be indifferent to the problems of their age, and were 
fully prepared to assist in adult education by studying its conditions 
and training its teachers. 

The French attitude, stated at first in uncompromising terms, is of 
course very common in continental universities. It is the usual 
attitude in Germany, although the Seminar was told of interesting 
developments at Gdéttingen where three appointments have been 
made for teaching in the adult field combined with academic re- 
search, and where classes of a seminar or tutorial type have been 
running this year with success. It is common enough in Scandinavia 
where the development of the most thorough-going democratic 
institutions in the world has strangely left the universities rather high 
and dry as far as any official participation in adult education is con- 
cerned. We had much the same story from Switzerland and Austria. 
The Italian document in the working paper announced that Italian 
universities are research institutes, and proceeded to give negative 
replies to nearly all the questions asked. An enquiry recently made in 
Italy revealed attitudes quite as uncompromising as M. Babin’s. One 
distinguished professor said that before Italian universities could 
enter into extra-mural work as those of English-speaking countries 
do, a radical transformation would be necessary, not only of the 
Italian university, but of Italian society in general. And yet the 
Italian situation resembles the French not only in basic attitude ; just 
as French universities may have some association with trade union 
officials, Italian universities may have some association with Insti- 
tutes of Labour, or with training schools for social workers. 

Professor Babin said that, in France at any rate, the educational 
system is a pyramid of which the university is the apex. Adult educa- 
tion should draw its teachers from other parts of the pyramid. Pro- 
fessors pay for their high privilege not by miscellaneous services to 
the public, but by single-minded devotion to their academic studies. 
Professors, it was said contemptuously, should not waste their time 
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giving lectures to old ladies who like gathering flowers. British par- 
ticipants of the Seminar, while staunchly maintaining their own point 
of view, had to remember that such attitudes are not uncommon in 
Britain too. We have all heard such statements. The more distin- 
guished a university is for its scholarship the more one is likely to 
hear them, and indeed this vigorous assertion of the primary func- 
tion of universities should be welcomed even in extra-mural depart- 
ments, for these departments must depend for their value entirely 
upon the learning of the universities they serve. But we said between 
us that our extra-mural classes are not fairly represented by those 
flower-gathering old ladies, that the pursuit of knowledge (which 
no-one doubts to be the main concern of universities) does not entirely 
exclude secondary responsibilities derived from it, that extra-mural 
work has some connection with the problem of university teaching 
for all the people who are never going to be original scholars, a prob- 
lem nowhere solved and in few countries even considered, and that 
scholarship in the English-speaking universities does not seem to have 
suffered through their acceptance of extra-mural obligations since 
the 1870’s. In short, that the academic cobbler taking a good extra- 
mural class is still sticking to his last. 

Since all educational institutions develop within the determining 
limits of social circumstance and cultural tradition, a certain amount 
of time was given to discussing the historical and social causes of 
university attitudes in the various countries and also of attitudes to 
the university current among the people. We were reminded that 
when the extension activities of English universities began at Cam- 
bridge in 1873, there was behind them at least half a century of 
adult educational effort of many kinds, linked with the social-political 
movements of the time, and that university men had done a great 
deal before the universities themselves entered the field. Moreover, 
most of our British universities are closely linked to their regions 
while all of them are frequented and to a large extent even staffed 
by men and women of lower class or middle class origin. In Great 
Britain and even more in America the people can without difficulty 
feel that their regional university belongs in some sense to them. This 
is by no means the case everywhere. Universities in some countries 
are accused of perpetuating social divisions and for that reason may 
be politically suspect, especially where they may have been compro- 
mised politically in the last tumultuous forty years. Few of them in 
any case have effective local relationships. A considerable distrust of 
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the universities was reported from various countries, where their 
complete detachment from adult education is quite cheerfully wel- 
comed by the adult education organizations themselves. Here and 
there, as in the case of Austria, universities actually engaged in adult 
educational enterprises in the great days of liberalism some sixty 
years ago; these were long ago given up and have almost been for- 
gotten. 

The root of official university participation in adult education 
must certainly lie in the disposition of university teachers to take 
part in it. Not all, not even most of them, even in England, have 
wished to do so. Our British extra-mural departments could perhaps 
be regarded as an institutionalized aggregate of the social-educational 
attitudes of a number of very significant university teachers and 
administrators. The position has probably long been much as it is 
now — a few important people in every university fully recognize the 
significance of extra-mural work; they practically always include the 
Vice-Chancellor, who is more aware than most people of the public 
relations aspect of the matter; a larger number accept extra-mural 
departments with mild benevolence; many accept them uncomplain- 
ingly but rarely give them a thought; while in every university there 
are probably a few professors who object to them on grounds rather 
like Professor Babin’s.1 

Professor Babin, who is a philologist, once told us of his journeys 
round the French countryside in search of words and grammatical 
forms; the peasants, he said, were curious about him and his en- 
quiries, but it was a very superficial curiosity, soon satisfied. It would 
have been a great waste of time to stay talking to them at any length 
about the French language. It is an apt illustration, exhibiting a 
blend of the national academic tradition and matters of purely per- 
sonal inclination or sense of duty which no-one has the right to 
question. A good many British professors would feel the same, but in 
our own tradition, a philologist who found peasants curious about 
him might become curious about them. He might enjoy talking to 
them, even about their own way of speaking; although he might do 
this at some cost to his researches, he might after all end by collecting 
material he couldn’t otherwise have secured; and to conclude this 
ideal but by no means impossible picture, he might leave behind him 
in various localities little groups of teachers, chemists, solicitors, etc., 


1 The interesting recent report on Adult Education in the Canadian Universities illustrates 
all the same attitudes. 
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stimulated into forming little societies to continue language re- 
searches in the locality. 

Have other countries never thrown up those local amateur 
antiquaries, those working-class naturalists, and so forth, who cropped 
up in our own nineteenth century, figured here and there in early 
Victorian fiction, and not infrequently in the last 100 years have 
had something to offer to the academic specialists? One never hears 
of them elsewhere. They are of course part of the background of 
English adult education; and so in another way are the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, The Piigrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s 
Travels, the novels of Dickens, and all those books which, delighting 
rich and poor alike, have done so much to build up the common 
elements in our cultural tradition. 

On these common elements university men working in adult 
education have always been able to rely and there have been enough 
of such men in this country, working in one field or another, to 
account for the eventual creation of extra-mural machinery, that is 
for the formation of an official university policy. But whatever 
official university attitudes may be abroad —and they are nearly 
always negative, that is there is usually no attitude at all — the same 
kind of disposition, the same kind of response to the spirit of the age 
is nowadays found among the teaching staff of many continental 
universities, and the Seminar received much information about 
this. 

A professor of the Free University of Brussels showed us a lecture 
list issued from an office actually in the University, although spon- 
sored by an Old Students’ Association. It contained photographs of 
professors and lecturers with the subjects they offer and apparently 
their services are much in demand throughout that comparatively 
small country. We heard of valuable help given to adult educational 
organizations by professors in Italy, Yugoslavia, Germany, Holland, 
Austria, Switzerland, and, of course, Scandinavia. In all the Scan- 
dinavian countries, university teachers are much drawn into adult 
educational work; they may be invited by many different organiza- 
tions but are especially drawn in by the organizations of students and 
graduates who, in Scandinavian countries, have some of the func- 
tions of our extra-mural departments. This interesting aspect of 
Scandinavian adult education prompted the English to wonder why, 
in this country, we have never drawn the student body into service. 
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The celebrated Adult Education Report of 1919! recommended that 
a strong appeal should be made to students for their support, though 
with an eye to what they might do after graduation. An extensive use 
is made of undergraduates in Scandinavia, but it must be remem- 
bered that they come to the university a year or two later than our 
students and commonly stay there a good deal longer; we were told 
that they bring to adult teaching not only considerable knowledge 
but also an adequate maturity of judgment. If one considers the 
extent of personal involvement, the Scandinavian universities may 
be thought to be concerned quite as closely with adult education as 
our own, perhaps even more closely. One has yet to hear of an English 
professor who, like Hal Koch of Copenhagen, has started his own 
Folk High School. 

As this picture was filled in, the question naturally arose — other 
things being equal, that is supposing the amount of personal involve- 
ment to be the same, what substantial difference is made by the 
existence of an extra-mural department and the official acceptance by 
a university of extra-mural responsibility? British participants said 
that work done under official university auspices was bound to keep 
. at an appropriately high level; if occasionally it fell below it would 
always eventually be called back. They also thought that it was 
socially significant and proper that universities should give this 
official assurance of standing with the community (whose tax- 
contributions support them), and of willingness to assist it in ways 
proper to a university. They added that the existence of an extra- 
mural department is helpful on all sides; it keeps the extra-mural 
interest before university teachers, it seeks and organizes useful rela- 
tions between these and important sections of the local public, to the 
benefit of both. They also described the way in which new subjects 
have occasionally grown up in universities out of the extra-mural field. 

Our continental colleagues heard all this with interest, some sym- 
pathy, even some envy, but also with some scepticism. Some hoped 
for similar developments in their own countries, while others saw no 
possibility of it, if for no other reason, because staffing and finance are 
inadequate. A Norwegian professor, himself active for years in adult 
education, was willing to agree that universities could be very useful 
in that field but quite unable to accept the idea that they could have 
any need of it. He thought they could get on very well without! 


1 The new edition of the 1919 Report, with an Introduction by Professor Waller, is 
reviewed on p. 88. 
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All members agreed that if university people undertook adult 
education it should only be at a high and serious level and that they 
should not dissipate their energies in trying to be all things to all men. 
One may, of course, reflect that a university teacher, as an individual 
person, may engage in any kind of outside activity which pleases 
him and if he is a person of high gifts it can perhaps always be said 
of him that he adorns whatever he touches. The point is of much 
greater cogency when the official participation of the university is 
concerned. There are everywhere plenty of other organizations, both 
statutory and voluntary, to undertake the broader tasks of popular 
education and cultural activity. Problems of relationship between 
universities and other bodies consequently occupied the Seminar for 
some time. It soon became evident that seniority in the field was a 
matter of great importance. In trying to understand an adult 
educational system one should always ask, who got there first? No 
living English man can remember a time when universities were not 
concerned, so that we can hardly imagine adult education in this 
country without them. But what Scandinavian can imagine adult 
education without the Folk High School, now more than a hundred 
years old? The Dutch were much inclined to say that their organiza- 
tions were doing very well and wouldn’t welcome university inter- 
vention; they referred to the excellent residential colleges established 
in recent years and said that if a university were to establish a college 
of its own in one of the provinces it would be regarded as a most 
unreasonable and troublesome piece of interference. In general it 
may be said that one of the reasons why continental universities 
would find it a little difficult to establish extra-mural departments 
even if they wished to do so is that very vigorous work on many 
different levels is already being done in their countries. The French 
of course would say that it is more properly done and better done by 
other organizations and agencies. They were very forthright through- 
out in applying the logic of the French educational system. After a 
discussion on the desirability of full-time adult educational appoint- 
ments by universities, the French delegation announced that if any 
French university teacher were to be given the duty of full-time 
teaching in adult education, he would ipso facto cease to be a univer- 
sity teacher! But then few of the various delegates seemed to realize 
that adult education can be carried on at a level which stretches and 
satisfies the university mind. That work of this kind is done in Britain, 
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is perhaps one of the strongest arguments for the continued existence 
of extra-mural departments. 

Consideration of all the various agencies concerned in adult 
education and ways in which they might be related and to some 
degree co-ordinated seemed to lead some continental representatives 
to see that there might in this respect be a useful function for an 
extra-mural department to perform. With the prestige of its univer- 
sity behind it, lifted above faction by the tradition of academic free- 
dom and detachment, and quite unable to menace anybody’s free- 
dom through power of the purse, an extra-mural department might, 
they saw, be a useful mediator, a centre point whose relationships 
and services might help to give the entire field a reasonable equili- 
brium. Those who took this view were much encouraged by a British 
delegate, a chief education officer, who said he thought it would be 
sensible to give the extra-mural departments responsibility for man- 
aging or overseeing all forms of adult educational provision. However, 
this rather surprising proposal at once produced a lively Nolo epi- 
scopari from a director of extra-mural studies who thought the general 
responsibility for co-ordination should in this country be left where 
by law it now rests, with the local authorities. 

Images abound in adult educational conferences — they never 
prove anything, but at least they enliven the flagging mind. Univer- 
sities at Bangor were ivory towers, castles and keeps and fortresses, 
power-houses, light-houses, and so on. The meaning common to all 
such images is that the university is such an inescapable feature of the 
intellectual landscape that nobody can disregard it. Adult education- 
ists must everywhere have some view of it; either the university must 
be given up as unapproachably detached from their work, or it must 
be brought into some possible and profitable relationship. 

Not a single member of this Bangor Seminar was willing to assert 
that universities nowadays could remain aloof from the problems of 
their age. At the end it was agreed unanimously that in no country 
could universities be indifferent to the social and educational prob- 
lems involved in adult edueation, or unwilling to contribute to their 
solution in appropriate ways. All members were invited to take what- 
ever personal action might be possible in their respective countries 
to further the interest of universities in adult education. In spite of 
differing and irreconcilable views of what professors might properly 
undertake to do, the Seminar had ro difficulty in passing the two 
following resolutions, although before setting them out it should be 
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explained that while the first resolution had the unqualified approval 
of all present, in respect of the second, which was also passed without 
objection, a caveat was entered-in some countries some of the 
detail could at present have no application. 


I. To ask Unesco to recommend to the highest educational 
authorities in the countries represented urgent consideration of 
the following propositions:— 


(a) Thatin the rapidly changing world of to-day adult education 
in allits many forms is more than ever necessary to help men 
and women in making the adjustments which rapid change 
necessitates, and in developing their individual powers of 
understanding, judgment and enjoyment, and to provide 
society with well-informed and thoughtful leaders for all sec- 
tors of industrial, social and civic organization; 

(b) That enterprises of such profound social importance cannot 
be a matter of indifference to universities in any country; 

(c) That university institutions in all countries should be in- 
vited to consider what steps, consistent with their diverse 
structures and principles, they might take to assist constituted 
authorities, trades unions and independent bodies at appro- 
priate points of the adult educational field in which these are 
concerned. 


II. To recommend to Unesco that early and urgent consideration 
be given to the following proposals:— 


(a) That Unesco give consideration to the special need at the 
present time for the undertaking of studies of:— 

(i) the conditions of effective co-operation between univer- 
sities and university teachers and voluntary bodies in the 
practice of adult education. 

(ii) the most suitable staffing arrangements for the develop- 
ment of university participation or the participation of 
university teachers in adult education; 

(iii) the problems of providing suitable teaching materials and 
equipment for adult students, and the contribution which 
universities might make to their solution. 





For the furtherance of these studies it suggests the establishment by 
Unesco of senior fellowships, to whose holders would be allocated 
adequate resources; 
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(b) That Unesco arrange for the publication of a further volume 
on the work in adult education of universities and/or univer- 
sity teachers, with special reference to the countries represen- 
ted at the Seminar; 
(c) That Unesco take all possible steps to further the develop- 
ment by universities of adult education, and the promotion 
by them of research into its history, practice, and social and 
administrative problems; 
(d) That Unesco assist universities which are considering the 
initiation or expansion of activity in adult education by:— 
(i) helping them to secure the services of visiting experts; 

(ii) facilitating visits of university teachers and administrators 
to examine adult educational work in progress at other 
universities, or work which has the support, or active 
interest, of universities or of university teachers; 

(iii) the arrangements of regional conferences of university 
teachers and administrators; 

(iv) the publication of special studies and reports. 
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HISTORY AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 


ASA BRIGGS 
Professor of Modern History, University of Leeds. 


IN THE modern map of learning, there are two types of ‘subjects’ 
which find a place in the university curriculum. First, there are the 
highly specialized subjects, with disciplines, languages and some- 
times jargons of their own, subjects which frequently both fascinate 
and intimidate the layman. In the presence of specialists, the layman 
is usually in the position of listener: only when the specialists are 
absent will he venture a tentative proposition or gain momentary 
attention by retailing borrowed ideas. Second, there are subjects 
which, however specialized they may-be to their technical practi- 
tioners, neither frighten the layman nor confront him with a diffi- 
cult conceptual framework. He feels entitled to talk about them 
as freely and as vigorously as the specialists: he is even prepared to 
generalize about them and to query the methodology and, more 
important, the usefulness of what the specialists are doing. 

The subject which we call ‘history’ unmistakably falls into the 
second category. Everyone feels entitled to judge, even to condemn, 
and to say, for example, with Henry Ford that ‘history is bunk’. This 
is a charge which few men-in-the-street would care to make against 
physics or chemistry, although they might sometimes feel tempted to 
make it against economics. 

In general, however, history is a subject which everyone likes to 
know something about. In recent years the main popular interest in 
the past in this country has centred not only on films and novels 
(as was the case before 1939) but on the remote world of archaeology 
and the recent world of jubilees and centenaries. The growth of mass 
media of communication, particularly the B.B.C., has helped to make 
centenaries and jubilees popular, but even without such inspiration, 
it is likely that public curiosity concerning the past would have gained 
in intensity from the fact that many of the characteristic public and 
popular institutions of democratic Britain are now reaching their 
centenary or jubilee stage. Civic institutions and voluntary organiza- 
tions are increasingly conscious of their histories, and there is a mass 
of popular writing on such subjects as the jubilee of the local football 
club or the centenary of the Rochdale Town Council. 

Whatever Henry Ford I might have said, Henry Ford II and the 
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present directors of the Ford Motor Company did not hesitate to ask 
one of the most distinguished American historians, Professor Alan 
Nevins, to write a 700-page account of ‘Ford, The Man, The Times, 
The Company.’ Indeed, the enormous increase in the number of busi- 
ness histories, ranging from glossy brochures to scholarly analyses by 
economic historians, is a prominent feature of contemporary writing. 

Yet, if history is a subject which is talked about in most circles and 
diligently exploited in some of them, there are two main misconcep- 
tions about the work of academic or ‘technical’ historians. It is 
thought of, first, simply as the collection of facts and, second, and at 
first sight in sharp contrast, as a didactic exercise. The historian is 
held to be placed in a special position to be able to draw out ‘lessons’ 
from human experience and to communicate them to the rest of 
mankind. 

There are dangers in both these misconceptions. It is true that the 
historian must collect ‘facts’, but they will never mean anything 
without some sort of interpretation. Furthermore, the facts which we 
will choose to consider significant may be very different from the 
bare facts of the annalist and the recorder, or from the fanciful facts 
of the sentimental purveyor of memories. For example, the modern 
historian may be keenly interested in such ‘unlikely’ facts in relation 
to his explanations as the age of the individual members of the Long 
Parliament, wine and food prices before the French revolution, or 
the exact date of the first shop window display and the first works 
canteen. He will not, however, collect all facts or chase them in the 
same spirit as an enthusiastic butterfly collector. 

To test the trustworthiness of facts, historians have established 
various procedures which may be described as ‘scientific’; and at one 
time it was the main concern of some historians — influenced by nine- 
teenth-century developments in the physical sciences - to compare 
the facts of history with the facts of geology or entomology. In the 
twentieth century, however, they have become less concerned with 
such parallels. They still depend on universally acceptable summaries 
of facts, but they now see that they will never get far in the recon- 
struction of the past if they rest content with amassing more and more 
facts. There is a wide gulf between ‘scissors-and-paste-history’ and 
the examination of historical ‘problems’. As R. G. Collingwood has 
remarked, ‘questioning is the cutting edge of history’, and the explora- 
tion of historical ‘problems’ demands something more than detailed 
narrative and tidy and accurate classification. The ‘problems’ of the 
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past take new shape for each new generation: they can seldom be 
considered as solved. In his quest to explore them the historian, often 
without knowing it, sometimes has the philosopher as a neighbour. 
Certainly his methodological problems draw him into an encounter 
with the philosopher rather than with the natural scientist. 

Even when he is thinking about ‘facts’ rather than methods, the 
historian becomes startlingly aware of the significance of the history 
of history. After all, the historian himself is a historical creature 
existing inside a particular context, and if he wishes to understand 
either relatively isolated incidents in history, like the Massacre of 
Peterloo, or vast movements with conventional labels like the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, he must necessarily turn to the 
history of the views of historians who have preceded him as well as 
to recorded and newly-discovered facts. Such a necessary activity 
brings him into contact with many neighbours. The state of historical 
study in a particular place at any given moment of time is related not 
only to the availability of evidence, but to the milieu in which his- 
torians work — the form of their country’s economy and constitution, 
the relation of their country to the rest of the world, the state of public 
opinion and the internal organization of historical scholarship both 
in the universities and outside. The task of historiography — the his- 
tory of history — is to lay bare not only the presuppositions of par- 
ticular historians —-in some cases they are obvious — but of whole 
ages in their general schemes of past, present and future. Changes in 
popular appraisals of the past, like the twentieth-century English 
re-discovery of the past, are as significant in historiography as shifts 
of emphasis and activity among ‘professional’ historians. 

There are three important contributions which historiography has 
made to the naive view that the historian is only concerned with 
facts. It has shown first how powerfully the work of even the so-called 
‘objective’ historian is influenced by his country of origin. Historians, 
whether they intend to or not, help to elicit or diagnose their country’s 
traditions; or rather, perhaps, to give added force and depth to the 
viewpoint of their contemporaries.’ As one writer has recently put it, 
the problem of ‘what is wrong with Germany?’ culminates in the 
question ‘what is wrong with the German historical school.’? In 
relation to England itself, we are now fully aware of an underlying 
Whig interpretation of history, which has had a tremendous impact 


1 See P. Geyl, ‘Debates with Historians’ (1955): H. Butterfield, Man on his Past (1955). 
2H. Butterfield, op. cit., p. 27. 
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on our political traditions and practices. Such ‘national’ or ‘local’ 
interpretations gain a powerful hold often without conscious manipu- 
lation. Second, historiography has exposed a ‘universal’ modern 
tendency of writing history as if all roads in the past lead to the 
present. The constant need to re-arrange the ‘facts’ of the past in the 
light of the contemporary situation does not mean that the scholarly 
historian should envisage the past in terms of thick (and often dubious) 
connecting lines joining up the ‘makers of our modern age’ with our- 
selves - Magna Carta, Martin Luther and ‘modern liberty’, for 
example, or Leonardo da Vinci, Robert Burns and the Cominform. 
The historian must look for long-term causes and consequences, but 
his readers would be unwise to assume that such a search can always 
point to generally agreed critical ideas, events or personalities. The 
historian of the eighteenth-century British Constitution, for example, 
who has his eyes riveted on the twentieth-century Constitution, 
usually goes astray. In a new and more difficult field, the history of 
science, the careful historian will be as interested in scientific failures 
as in successes, in unrealized anticipations as well as in constructive 
achievements. Those historians, who join hands with scientists in 
studying the history of science, must bring to their study not only a 
general knowledge of historical background, which their colleagues 
may lack, but a special way of looking at historical problems, which 
even their closest colleagues may at first find rather unfamiliar. 

At this point in our analysis, we have moved far from the would-be 
scholarly but ostensibly simple ‘scientific history’ of the nineteenth 
century — simple, it is fair to say, in its view of science as well as its 
view of history - and Von Ranke’s plea that he was not trying to 
appraise the past but merely to show what happened seems almost as 
naive as Henry Ford’s malediction. 


The popular view of the historian as a dry-as-dust dies hard, but 
along with the view there frequently goes the second misconception, 
the inflated expectation that the historian will be able to unlock the 
secrets of the Universe. History, according to some of its disciples, is 
the great teacher, a ‘self-confident’ rather than a reticent Clio, who 
has displaced religion and philosophy as the deity before which we 
bow. Historians themselves have sometimes been responsible for 
pitching claims which are much too high, or for over-emphasizing 
the didactic and inspirational side of their subject. ‘All learners, all 
inquiring minds of every order, are gathered round her footstool,’ 
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declared Thomas Carlyle, ‘and are reverently pondering her lessons 
as the true basis of wisdom.’ When Charles Kingsley delivered his 
simple manly tales of heroes of the past to Cambridge undergraduates 
in the nineteenth century, it is said that they wept or cheered as the 
occasion seemed to demand. The talks were transitory, the ‘lessons’ 
eternal. 

Although alternative sources of wisdom (like psychology or the 
study of human relations) are held up to the public in the twentieth 
century, the view is still widely held that History provides a master- 
key to current problems, particularly the tangled problems of con- 
temporary politics. 

Curbing inflation must always cause pain, but it is as well to 
emphasize a few simple truths: 

that History has misled as much as it has guided; 

that the rich experience of the past is not easily interpreted; 

and that the study of History itself does not make people wiser or 

even more successful. 

There are many examples which could be employed to illustrate 
these truths. The education of Napoleon was based essentially on 
mathematics and history. No doubt the mathematics helped him 
very practically with logistics and administration, but the history 
often diverted him from the most creative of his fields of endeavour, 
and at the end of his career he left his own dubious blend of history 
and legend to misdirect his successors. Even Bismarck, who remarked 
as a man of the world that ‘fools say they learn by experience. I learn 
by other people’s experience’ probably misled himself and his 
followers by his own ‘sagacity’. In recent months in England the very 
recent ‘lessons of appeasement’ have been interpreted in quite 
different ways, and even ‘technical’ historians have disagreed about 
them sharply. The outsider can learn far more from these debates 
between historians than from the ‘facts’ themselves. 


So far, history has been mainly considered as non-historians see it. 
How does the modern historian see his own réle? 

Although he writes in plain language and usually wants to go on 
writing in plain language, he is already very strongly influenced by 
the conceptual frameworks of scholars in neighbouring subjects. 

At this point the portmanteau words history and historian must be 
dropped and consideration be given to the various special compart- 


1 See B. H. Liddell Hart, Why don’t we learn from History? (1944). 
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ments which technical historians now inhabit. We have in our midst, 
for example, political historians, diplomatic historians, military 
historians, administrative historians, economic historians, social his- 
torians, art historians, and even — not surprisingly — total historians. 

These subdivisions have their roots in late nineteenth-century 
scholarship and in the fact that there are now so many historians 
scattered about the world that the economics of the division of labour 
can be brought into effect. The technical division of labour among 
historians already has a history of its own. In the nineteenth century, 
the state was deemed the central unit of history, and there were many 
historians who agreed with Von Ranke that ‘the most significant 
aspect of the human past lies in the efforts of men to give objective 
form to the principles of governmental theory.”! The most congenial 
neighbour of history at that time was politics, and the distillation of 
practical wisdom was the Englishman Seeley’s famous jingle, 
‘politics without history has no root, history without politics bears 
no fruit.’ The study of the origins and evolution of the modern state 
and its relations with other states inside a state system was a fertile 
area of enquiry, which demanded a consideration of geography, 
administration, diplomacy and power relationships in general. Fre- 
quently men of affairs were better equipped to write about it than 
professors inside universities. 

But the study of the state produced a reaction or rather, in the first 
instance, a parallel development of the study of the economy. Marx- 
ists, who had a quite different view of the réle of the state, embarked 
on a diligent quest to seek the laws of motion of modern capitalist 
society: orthodox economists passed from deduction and abstract 
models to the description and analysis of working economies: social 
reformers turned their attention to the human lessons of the vast 
industrial changes consequent upon the exploitation of coal and iron. 
Economic history was born as a subject, and in recent years has been 
strongly influenced not only by statistical methodology but by the 
use of concepts borrowed direct from theoretical economics. 

It was impossible to study the economy for long without going on 
to consider society, and, along with society, culture and civilization. 
The subsequent study of social history, which began with a battle of 
values and the substitution of knives and forks for trumpets and 
swords, has been influenced (at any rate in this country) more by 
fashions than by discipline; but inevitably, in recent years at least, 


1 See P. Geyl, op. cit., ch. I. 
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concepts like ‘status system’ and ‘kinship pattern’ have been borrowed 
from sociology and anthropology, and social historians have set about 
examining such problems as the degree of social mobility in the 
England of Samuel Smiles or the nature of ‘the human group’ in the 
manorial society of the thirteenth century. The frontier between 
history and sociology is one of the busiest frontiers at the present time, 
and economists as well as historians are concerned in the traffic. They 
have realized that the central problem of economic growth can only 
be understood in the light of history and have even gone so far as to 
remark that if only we knew sufficient about the causes of the economic 
decline of the Roman Empire we would have an invaluable key to 
the present.”2 

The growing subdivision of the subject (including the rise of the 
history of ‘culture’ and of science) and the increased use of technical 
terms by specialist historians is a fact of modern historiography, but 
it raises many problems. Two stand out. First, many of the terms 
employed try to explain too much, particularly terms borrowed from 
psychology, and distortion, often of a crude character, follows. 
Second, over-specialized historians tend to pull the study of history 
apart, to tear ‘the seamless robe’, and as a natural consequence to 
create demands for a synthetic or total history, which will restore 
unity to the whole fabric. Social history occupies a strategic place in 
relation to these controversies. It can either develop as a very special- 
ized study with a ‘field’ of its own, or it can serve as a synthesizing 
and unifying subject, drawing the various separate ‘histories’ to- 
gether. 

The demand for a synthesis is natural and, in my view, historians 
must meet it, while admitting that along all its frontiers history has 
inescapable connections with every other science and study. As the 
other sciences grow and change, the content of history and the lan- 
guage and outlook of historians must change with them. It must be 
remembered, however, that if the specialized ‘technical’ historian 
does not provide a meaningful synthesis, ‘false prophets’ or, less spec- 
tacularly, popularisers will. History’s most powerful neighbour still 
remains and will remain the general public. 


Although there is no single conceptual framework, which the 
general historian employs, once he abandons the internal disciplines 
of his specialized subjects, he must necessarily concern himself — and 


1 See W. A. Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth (1955). 
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is concerning himself more and more — with the time framework, 
which provides the scaffolding for all his enquiries. 

At the present time, most historians are still imprisoned, if not in 
closed periods like the eighteenth century or Tudor England, at least 
in the by now traditional framework of ancient, medieval, modern 
and contemporary history. 

It was a forgotten German historian, Keller, who coined the phrase 
‘middle ages’ about three hundred years ago, to cover the period 
from the fall of Rome in a.p. 476 to the sack of Constantinople 
in 1453. Since then the interpretation of the long period of years 
between the two dates has shifted many times, but the idea of a 
period has persisted. It is probably now time to scrap it, and to 
scrap with it the misleading adjective ‘contemporary’, which is even 
more dubious in its application to history than it is to furniture. What 
is now needed, as Professor Barraclough has recently suggested, is 
‘a clear-headed attempt to re-draw the map of the past with new 
perspectives.”? 

If the historical cage with its four compartments must go, so too 
must the traditional picture of the separating walls of the cage. The 
fall of Rome was a less significant date in European history than the 
outpouring of Islam, and there is much force in Prienne’s plea that 
the so-called Dark Ages belong not so much to medieval history as 
to the twilight of what we must, I suppose, still call Antiquity. The 
Renaissance, which to the great nineteenth-century scholars was the 
central landmark in the history of the human spirit, is now being 
related increasingly to what went before it rather than to what came 
afterwards, and even unadventurous historians are prepared to see a 
bigger break with the past in the scientific revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, the cultural revolution of the eighteenth century, the 
political revolution of 1789, or the industrial revolution of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

As the chronological framework becomes obsolete, so too does the 
geographical framework which most historians have accepted as 
natural. The mid-twentieth century is no longer the Age of Europe, 
and even the rivalry between England, France and Germany be- 
tween 1919 and 1939 looks suspiciously like a family quarrel within 
a small but very old house. The emergence of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, not to speak of Japan, China, India and Africa, 
opens new perspectives which the historian cannot ignore. 


1G. Barraclough, History in a Changing World (1955). 
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It was in another great age of geographical change that the 
traveller, Richard Hakluyt, wrote that ‘Geography and Chronology 
I may call the Sun and Moon, the right eye and the left eye of all 
history.’ The geography of his time, however, was still centred on 
Europe — indeed had to be increasingly centred on Europe — while 
the history of our age needs to be centred on the world, however 
difficult the centering may be. It is important, of course, not to mis- 
read the past to meet the revolutions of the present: in writing about 
‘the age of Europe’, Europe must be treated as the central unit of 
study, although there is far greater necessity for looking even at that 
age through non-European eyes than there has been in the past. The 
eyes are not yet available in English universities. There is as yet no 
history department equipped to change syllabuses or even to provide 
lectures which range far and wide over the modern world, but until 
there is, the legitimate complaint can be made by outsiders that much 
history teaching in 1956 is out of touch with reality —- that we can 
explain the welfare state (I wish there were more serious examina- 
tion by historians of this) but not the volcanic upheavals of our own 
age. And in the study of our own age historians must be as actively 
engaged as geologists, economists or sociologists. If they cannot 
supply simple lessons they can correct many current fallacies and 
provide proper perspectives. They too will gain in the interchange, 
for the historian must be interested in the present if he wishes to 
unravel the past. 

One of the finest and most powerful little books on history as a 
twentieth-century historian sees it is that written by Marc Bloch, the 
great French historian, during the Second World War. It has the 
modest title The Historian’s Craft, and it remains unfinished because 
Marc Bloch was captured by the Germans and in 1944 taken from 
his cell and shot. In it, Bloch tells the story of a visit he made to 
Stockholm with Henri Pirenne just before the war. They had scarcely 
arrived when Pirenne — who in his books has illuminated the whole 
history of the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries — turned to Bloch 
and asked, ‘What shall we go to see first? It seems that there is a new 
city hall here. Let’s start there.’ Then, as if to ward off Bloch’s sur- 
prise he added, ‘If I were an antiquarian, I would have eyes only 
for old stuff, but I am a historian. Therefore I love life.’ This faculty 
for understanding the living is above all else the master quality of 
the historian. Indeed the only historian worth his salt regards his 
subject as an adventure without considering it as an escape. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN CHINA 


J. D. BERNAL 
Professor of Physics, University of London 


THERE ARE at the moment (autumn, 1956) some 400,000 students in 
higher educational institutions in China, that is at universities and 
technical colleges of University rank. This number is increasing at 
the rate of 25 per cent per annum, that is in another year there will 
be some 100,000 more students, so that the student population will 
have increased by more than the whole student population in this 
country. Although these numbers seem large they still represent a 
smaller proportion of the population than in this country, where the 
proportion is three times as great. Nevertheless at the present rate of 
increase they will have reached the same proportion as ourselves 
within ten years, even if ours increase at the maximum foreseen rate. 
This great increase in higher education is only one part of the general 
drive for education that has already put some 53,000,000 school 
children into the primary schools. It is part of the great effort to 
raise the level of the economy of China up to that of the most ad- 
vanced industrial countries of to-day. The drive for rapid increase 
of trained manpower and the emphasis on utility for national de- 
velopment are the major factors determining the present character 
of Chinese universities and technical colleges. They are part of what 
is recognized as an emergency service and they may be very different 
when they grow to full stature and become part of a stabilized educa- 
tional system. 

This development marks the second stage in the transformation of 
China’s traditional scholar-official education into one essentially 
similar to that of the humanistic scientific type originally derived 
from Europe. The first stage of the transformation, coinciding with 
the commercial and military impact of European and Japanese 
imperialism, was both limited and haphazard. It arose towards the 
end of the last century in a number of scattered small colleges, mostly 
of missionary origin. A little later others were built up by patriotic 
Chinese to counter, if not the missionary, at least the imperial flavour 
of the older colleges. The present universities and the main technical 
colleges of China have in fact roots in this period. What is now the 
University of Shanghai, for instance, was founded some fifty years 
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ago as an expression of national independence — the original title, 
Sung tu, means ‘recovering brightness’. 

This growth of the new universities was seriously hampered by the 
troubled times of 1925 onwards. Universities were often forced to 
evacuate and to settle as best they could in the wilder parts of Western 
China. Most came back after the Japanese defeat to their old homes. 
What is really surprising is, that in spite of that, the continuity of 
education was maintained. The really rapid growth of higher educa- 
tion, however, only started in 1949 with the Liberation, as the end of 
the Civil War is universally referred to in China. The first two years 
were taken up with the most elementary tasks of reconstruction of 
buildings, equipment of laboratories, and similar undertakings. It 
was not until 1952 that a general reorganization of all the higher 
education in China took place, resulting in the present system. 
Although this system will probably undergo further changes in the 
next few years, it is worth describing it as it was when I visited 
Chinese universities in the autumn of 1954. 

The new system has come into being as the result of a fusion of 
different tendencies. Originally the Chinese universities were very 
largely modelled on the American type of college, with several more 
or less independent faculties scattered over the campus, anda number 
of houses of residence. Most of the universities had not only Arts but 
Technical and Medical faculties. In the re-organization of 1952 the 
general pattern that has been followed has been rather the Soviet 
one, which limits the universities, as they are limited for instance in 
Germany, to the non-technical faculties, and sets up beside them a 
number of technical universitites of the polytechnic-type like the 
great Tsinghua University at Peking with its 6,600 students. Besides 
these, and more on the Russian model, are a number of specialized 
technical colleges, Geological colleges, Iron and Steel colleges, 
colleges of Oil technology, Building, etc., where the bulk of the 
technologists are in fact trained. These are well scattered over the 
whole country; large towns lacking universities usually have one or 
other form of technical college, and, as well, medical and agricultural 
colleges. The training colleges for teachers are the largest of all. As 
can be imagined the problem of providing teachers for the secondary 
schools is one of the major difficulties in Chinese education. The still 
larger problem of providing millions of teachers for primary schools is 
at present being dealt with more summarily by not requiring any 
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much higher qualifications of a primary teacher than reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

Something like 10 per cent of the students are in the universities 
proper, and the remaining students of higher education are studying 
in teachers’ training (27), technical (38), agricultural (9), and medical 
schools (8). (The figures in brackets give the percentage entrants 
in 1956.) But, as in the Soviet Union, there is not very much 
difference in level of education between the universities and the 
technical colleges. In all cases the teaching follows the general Soviet 
system, that is a four-year course which is about to be raised to five 
years. The teaching in the first three years is fairly general and in the 
last two more specialized. Six months of the last year are devoted to 
research work of an M.Sc. standing. 

I was able to get a fairly good idea of the work of the universities 
as I visited seven of the eleven major universities, and some fourteen 
technical colleges, in most of which I gave lectures during the course 
of my two-month visit there in the autumn of 1954. It is true that, 
with the pace of development in China, a good deal of the informa- 
tion I am providing will be somewhat out of date, but I have attemp- 
ted to keep it up-to-date by continually reading about developments 
there and talking to people who have been there more recently. I 
am specially indebted to Dr. E. H. S. Burhop who was there last 
April and whose note on the specialized aspect of physics teaching 
and research in China has just appeared in Nature. 

Although the overall organization of Chinese higher education is 
now on the Soviet model, the actual teaching, especially of science, is 
much closer to that in Britain and America. This is because most 
Chinese teachers of science have been trained in colleges built on the 
British pattern and many of them have studied for some time in 
British or American Universities. I met in almost every university, 
technical college, and research institute, scientists who had only re- 
turned from their studies abroad within the past five years. As a 
result Chinese higher education is more like that in Britain than that 
in the Soviet Union where new traditions have grown up in the past 
forty years. 

The situation in China is, however, changing rapidly. To under- 
stand the character of present-day teaching in Chinese Universities 
it is necessary to take into account some of the major changes that 
have taken place in the recent re-organization. The first, and in some 
ways the greatest, change has been in language. Until fairly recently 
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most of the teaching, except in literary subjects, in Chinese univer- 
sities has been in foreign languages, mostly English. Since the Libera- 
tion and particularly since 1952 all the University teaching, science 
subjects as well, is in Chinese. This is an absolute necessity if the 
student body is to be extended beyond the rather limited classes of 
officials and merchants who used to learn English at school. The 
change was one of much labour and difficulty. All essential textbooks 
had to be written in Chinese, a task which occupied the time of many 
scientists from *49 to °52, but which is now practically completed. 
Some of the textbooks used were freshly composed, but many were 
translated and, especially those in technology, largely from Soviet 
textbooks. As, however, the needs of teaching, and even more of 
research, are by no means limited to textbooks, for a long time to 
come Chinese scientists and scholars will have to depend on special 
books and periodicals in foreign languages. Consequently the study 
of foreign languages, especially Russian, as the language in which 
most of the periodicals available to them are written, is a necessity 
for all advanced work. As Russian was very largely unknown to 
Chinese intellectuals five or more years ago the problem of teaching 
it sufficiently widely has been a serious difficulty. It has been tackled 
in an ingenious Chinese way. An intensive two-week course in 
Russian has been devised in which the students devote all their time 
to the acquisition and retention of vocabulary. The aim is not to 
learn the language adequately for writing or conversation, but just 
enough to read Russian scientific papers. Most Chinese scientists 
have been through such courses, and I gathered from those I met that 
as long as reading was kept up after the course they were effective. 

The use of old Chinese characters in science teaching is undoubtedly 
a handicap. There is an extensive vocabulary, particularly in 
special sciences, which is very difficult to translate into Chinese, 
especially when it is a matter of finding not only the word but the 
character to express each scientific concept. I was made very much 
aware of this in my lectures which sometimes required as many as 
four interpreters. Of course this is rendered somewhat easier by the 
acceptance in toto of all mathematical and chemical symbolism and 
all the main biological names. Nevertheless many concepts have to 
find quite new Chinese equivalents. The major problem of the whole 
of Chinese education, the script, remains a large obstacle but one 
which will very soon be removed. It now appears that the transition 
to Roman characters, which, when I was there, appeared to be 
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some thirty years off, will begin within the next two or three years 
and probably first of all in the scientific field. This will enormously 
ease the problems of teaching. 

Another special feature in Chinese higher education institutions is 
that they are necessarily all residential. The state of transport, even 
in the towns in China, is such that it is impossible for students to be 
boarded out or to live within reasonable distance of the university 
and so hostels have been built or enlarged to cope with them. 
Although building is going on extremely rapidly — I found in Peking 
University, for instance, that students were occupying part of the 
building while the builders were still erecting the other end — the 
conditions are still crowded. Thus in Hankow I found six students to a 
room in three-tiered bunks. Nevertheless, from their appearance and 
athletic performances — which are compulsory — I judgethe physique 
of the students to be excellent. 

The administrative problems are correspondingly enormous. In 
Peking University, naturally one of the largest, although the student 
body is about 5,200, there is in addition a staff of about 600, tech- 
nical and other workers, gardeners, etc. Besides these there are 
another 1,000 higher school students attached to the University. 
Consequently, together with college servants and their families, the 
total population for which accommodation has to be found on or 
near the campus amounts to about 10,000. Yet in the Peking district 
alone there are some 15 colleges and universities of comparable size 
and it appears that the University quarter of Peking, formerly the 
waste land to the north-west of the walls, is already a city in its own 
right of nearly 200,000 inhabitants and growing very fast. This is 
much the greatest concentration of higher educational institutes that 
exists in China. In other places, even in Shanghai, there are only a 
moderate number of colleges and I think possibly this concentration 
in Peking has already been judged as excessive and will be evened out. 
For instance, Peking’s iron and steel and petroleum industry tech- 
nical colleges would be better placed nearer the main producing 
areas and iron and steel works. As for the actual growth of colleges 
in China, I can cite the case of the Peking University which, when I 
visited it, had 5,200 students and when Dr. Burhop visited it a year 
later had 6,100. The growth of the Fu Tan University in Shanghai is 
somewhat slower, 3,000 to 3,400. However, the overall rate of growth 
of some 25 per cent per annum is being attained by the building up of 
entirely new institutes, particularly in the provinces and in the West. 
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Some of the older universities, such as that of Peking and Canton, 
use for teaching largely the buildings that remain from the older 
missionary and other colleges: very pleasant buildings, beautifully 
situated among gardens and lakes, which are being supplemented by 
new buildings. The newer universities and the technical universities, 
however, have to be built on open sites with enormous speed. In 
Changchun the physics building, which was just about to be occupied 
when I left in December of 1954, had been started that April and, 
like so many buildings in China to-day, was built on a three-shift 
night and day system. It is a big, four-storeyed building, of some 
6,000 square metres in area. Also at Changchun there is the great 
North-Eastern Geology College which is housed in the building 
originally put up by the Japanese for the Puppet Emperor Fu Yi. The 
new government added two storeys and capped it with a vast roof 
of green tiles in_ye olde Chinese style. This so-called Palace of Geology 
came under severe criticism more recently as a shocking waste of 
public money. Certainly it was most unsuited to the purpose of a 
geological school. ‘The museum, for instance, was in the Emperor’s 
throne room, marvellously decorated with dragons of the 1930 
vintage, but it was almost impossible to find the minerals between the 
pillars and the hanging lamps. 

The equipment of the university scientific laboratories is in general 
very good. It is largely imported from Eastern Germany and includes 
a great deal of Zeiss optical equipment and also good modern elec- 
tronic equipment. In some of the older colleges, however, this change- 
over has not yet taken place and in many cases much of the apparatus 
has to be home-made. This is, however, well done. For instance, in 
Changchun a very fine high vacuum installation is entirely the pro- 
duction of local glassblowers. I found, in getting the demonstrations 
to go with my lectures, that the traditional ability of the Chinese 
craftsmen had certainly not disappeared. I could order very sketchily, 
through an interpreter, a piece of equipment or apparatus that I 
should require for my lecture and find it ready for me by the 
same evening — something which would be rather difficult to organize 
in this country. In my own field of crystallography I found in the 
Geological College in Peking a set of locally made models of all 
the minerals in Professor Bragg’s book, of which no models, as far as 
I know, exist anywhere else. 

The imported apparatus is being rapidly supplemented by new 
apparatus built in China itself. In Shanghai I was able to see a very 
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interesting example of university-industrial co-operation. The amount 
of X-ray equipment which can be imported from the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Germany is quite insufficient for the needs of the greatly 
expanded medical services, and no such equipment can be imported 
from Western countries owing to the embargo. As a result a national 
factory for scientific medical supplies has been set up in Shanghai, 
originally in the premises of the old Shanghai brewery, and is manu- 
facturing the whole range of X-ray equipment. The X-ray tubes, 
which offer the greatest difficulty, were first developed in the physics 
department of the University by the existing staff. Then some eight 
industrial workers were seconded to the university department and 
when the technique was thoroughly mastered it was transferred to 
the new factory. By now there is, I think, sufficient production from 
native sources to meet major requirements. A similar situation applies 
in the optical field. In Changchun, for instance, there is a scientific 
instrument and optical centre where the whole business of produc- 
tion and working of optical glass has been developed. At the present 
they are limiting themselves to producing in large quantities such 
components as camera lenses and lenses for microscopes for use in 
schools. Later they will proceed to the high-class optics of telescopes 
and spectroscopes. In general it can be said that the time in which 
China will become largely independent of foreign supplies and will 
indeed be able to export scientific apparatus, is rapidly approaching. 

Because of the drive for the production of scientists and technicians 
(the concentration on science and technology is even greater than in 
the Soviet Union), the balance of subjects in Chinese universities is 
very different from that in this country. Figures from one or two 
universities can bring this point out. In Nanking University, for 
instance, which is essentially an old foundation, the number of 
students in different faculties are as follows: Mathematics 200, 
Astronomy 100, Physics 300, Chemistry 240, Biology 170, Geo- 
graphy 200, Geology 750, Meteorology 300. In all 2,160. These are 
the¥science faculties. Apart from these there are: Chinese language 
and literature 100, History 100, European languages 150, Russian 
130. In all 480. The very large numbers of Geology students in Nan- 
king is because there is no special geological college there as there is, 
for instance, in Peking, Changchung, and Changsha. The same 
emphasis on science is found in all universities. In Changchun 
University, which is a completely modern foundation starting with 20 
students in 1949, of the 2,300 students in 1954, 510 were studying 
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physics and 410 chemistry. The balance of subjects studied in Chinese 
universities and technical colleges is frankly determined by the im- 
mediacy of national needs. The priorities might roughly be stated in 
this order: first, natural resources involving development of the 
large geological departments and geological colleges; secondly, ex- 
ploitation of these resources, mining colleges and oil technology 
colleges; thirdly, the engineering industries beginning with iron and 
steel and including transport, constructional and civil engineering 
particularly in relation to water conservation and flood control. It is 
fully realized that these require the development of the basic sciences 
and hence the interest particularly in physics as the primary scientific 
subject after geology. Moreover, it is realized that this present arrange- 
ment is an unbalanced one, and undoubtedly it will be changed when 
a sufficient number, for instance of geological engineers, are trained. 
The output of these will probably not be reduced but that of other 
subjects will be increased. 

Undoubtedly the study of the classics is now on a reduced scale. 
However, that of the history of old China is flourishing as it never 
has before. More has been found out archaeologically about China 
in the last six years than in the whole of the previous period and the 
extremely interesting origins of the Chinese civilization, which seems 
now to have been multiple, are coming to light. The great construc- 
tional work has inevitably brought to light a large number of tombs 
and other relics of the past and as these are being scientifically ex- 
cavated, the Chinese objects which had previously found their way to 
collections by sale can now be accurately archaeologically dated. 

This interest is by no means confined to the history of the purely 
Chinese or Han nationality that forms the overwhelming majority 
of the Republic. One institute of great interest which I visited and 
which stands rather apart from the others is the Nationalities college 
in Peking, where the various non-Han nationalitites of China, the 
Mongols, the Tibetans, Miao and other tribes from the South are 
being given higher education with the idea of forming the new ad- 
ministrative officials in these territories. Teaching is nearly all in 
native languages, including a good deal of the science teaching, and 
Chinese is not compulsory. There are corresponding colleges in the 
localities themselves, but owing to the lack of highly trained teachers 
it is considered that the higher education had better be given in 
Peking. 

A notable feature of the present Chinese higher educational system 
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is the very large proportion of women, particularly in the science 
faculties; in some chemical faculties, for instance, more than half the 
students are women. The proportion of students of working class 
origin is, however, still very much less than in the Soviet Union. This 
is largely because the greatest limitation to Chinese education is 
literacy. The difficulties of providing a basic education up to the 
university entrance standard is much more difficult for people of 
working-class origin in China than it was, even at the outset, in 
Russia. In this respect there are marked provincial differences. For 
instance at Changchun in Manchuria, a country where the Libera- 
tion came early and there was a strong socialist element and the 
bourgeoisie were largely Japanese who have left, the percentage of 
students of working-class origin in the universities is about 70, 
whereas in the predominantly commercial Shanghai it is assmall as 7. 
This proportion, however, is rapidly changing and it is certainly not 
now what it was when I was there. The method of raising the pro- 
portion of working-class students is through the provision of what one 
might call preparatory secondary schools attached to the universities. 
These are usually on the same campus, and provide a two-year course 
of university preparation for selected students of working-class or 
peasant origin. 

Everyone has to work hard in Chinese universities. The general 
scheme is a six-day week on what is called the ‘eight-eight-eight’ 
principle; eight hours study, eight hours social recreation, eight 
hours sleep. In fact the hours of work are approximately the same as 
they are in the Soviet Union which are there already considered to 
be excessive, that is, they are over 30 hours a week for the first three 
years. However, all observers concur that the students seem to be 
‘extremely keen and cheerful, avid for knowledge and eager for the 
jobs they will have to do when they leave the college. For this world 
is made for the young, and this is very evident when one goes into 
various engineering and constructional projects. I found, for instance, 
that the whole of the carbon monoxide plant at the big fertilizer 
works near Nanking, an embryo Chinese Billingham, was in the 
charge of a young woman chemist just graduated from Nanking 
University. When we were going to the bridge, now completed, 
across the Han river at Hankow, my young crystallographer col- 
league Dr. Wu, who travelled with me through China, found that 
the chief engineer of the project was one of his fellow students of a 
few years back, 
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STUDENTS AND STAFF IN UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES 
VISITED IN AUTUMN 1954 





Total No. of | % Women Total No. 
Undergrads. of Staff 





A, UNIVERSITIES 
Peking. Pe Tan 5,220 
(6,140) 
Tientsin. Nan Kai 1,720 
Sci. 1,250 
Arts 570 
Changchun 2,300 
Nanking 3,290 
Sct. 2,210 
Arts 480 
Shanghai. Fu Tan 3,090 

(3,400) 
Sci. 1,800 
Arts 1,290 
Hankow. 2,400 
Canton 1,630 
Sci. 930 
Arts 700 


B. TECHNICAL 

UNIVERSITIES 
Peking. Tsinghua 6,600 (47 chairs) 

Tientsin. Pei An 5,030 600 

Nanking 33350 390 
Shanghai: 
Communications 5,200 
Tung-Chi. Construc- 
tion 3,600 
Canton 2,760 


C. TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES 
Peking: 
Agriculture a 1,100 
Geology 8,000 3,700 
Iron and Steel 8,000 2,400 
: (2,500) 
Oil Technology 8,000 — _— 
Changchun: Geology 6,000 2,500 30 
Shanghai: Textile 3,500 1,600 40 
Hankow: Agriculture — 1,100 24 
Canton: Agriculture 2,300 860 29 




















Figures in parentheses refer to 1956. 
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The very rapid rate of development of teaching in China and the 
great calls it makes on the provision of teachers has naturally led to 
a concentration in the universities on teaching rather than on re- 
search. The table shows that, despite the growing student number, 
the student-staff ratio in Chinese universities is not particularly high. 
The worst case I noticed was about 9 : 1 and in Changchun Univer- 
sity it is as low as 3 : 1, but the time of the teacher will be mostly 
occupied in teaching duties. None the less, there is research going on 
there and I was able to see a fair sample of it. It is still rather of the 
same academic character as research carried out in British univer- 
sities. I can cite Dr. Yu, a crystallographer of some distinction and 
great originality - who worked for a while in Manchester under Sir 
Lawrence Bragg. Since the Liberation he has been occupied as Chief 
of the Physics Department of Changchun University which he built 
up from nothing in the course of four years. He has therefore had to 
suspend his fundamental researches on crystallographic methods 
until last year and has only now been able to take them up again. The 
major research effort, following the Soviet model, is being concen- 
trated in institutes attached to the Academia Sinica. 

The pay of university teachers in China is very difficult to compare 
with ours. The average figures given by Dr. Burhop for assistant 
lecturers, lecturers and professors are 80, 120 and 180 yuan a month. 
Owing to the artificial rate of exchange this is almost impossible to 
compare with English figures but the two things that strike one is 
that they are relatively modest salaries, enabling the teachers to live 
in no great state (but then nobody does in China), and secondly that 
the spread between the assistant lecturers and professors is smaller. 

In one respect the Chinese were more fortunate than were the 
Russians after 1917. In China practically all of the old teachers in 
the universities continued to teach after Liberation — a relatively small 
number went to Formosa or Hong Kong. They received their first 
reinforcements from returned scholars mostly from Western countries 
and a very few from the Soviet Union. There are very few 
Soviet teachers in Chinese universities. Nearly all the Soviet experts 
go straight into industry. The only Russian Professor holds the Chair 
of Colloid Chemistry in Peking University. Among scientific teachers, 
at least, there is no disposition to criticize the present situation except 
in details, as it is obvious that their position in the general scheme of 
things is very much improved. It is not so clear whether this is so in 
the Arts faculties, where there is a much greater change in older 
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habits of thought. That some mistakes have been made is evident 
from Mao Tse Tung’s speech on the position of the intellectuals last 
October, when he pointed out that the need of China for the old 
intellectuals is greater than ever and that nothing must be done to 
cause them to feel they are not wanted in the new regime. 

The present trend in international affairs makes it certain that the 
relations between Chinese university teachers and research workers 
with those of Britain and America will tend to increase. The Chinese 
government has made it very clear that the assistance it at present 
gets from the Soviet Union and the Republics of Eastern Europe was 
never intended to be exclusive. Only political difficulties have pre- 
vented any greater contribution from the United States and the 
countries of Europe. There is willingness to learn from and exchange 
knowledge with scholars of all nationalities. I found, even two years 
ago, a great willingness, indeed a great anxiety, for further contact 
and undoubtedly this will grow and the possibility will arise for actual 
exchange. So far we have had no lectures in this country from the 
universities of new China. We may hope that fruitful interchange 
both in methods and personnel can be organized. 
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REVIEWS 


New Lines. ROBERT conguEsT. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 


Of the nine poets in Mr. Conquest’s anthology, New Lines, six are 
university teachers, two are librarians and one, I believe, a Civil 
Servant. This, any way, was the grouping when most of these poems 
were written. It is, in fact, verse written by the academic-administra- 
tive class, polite, knowledgeable, efficient and, in its quiet way, 
intelligent. If you put this collection against those of the ’thirties, 
there is no poet obviously as clever as the young Auden, but the 
general level of intelligence is higher, there is more modesty and 
more polish. 

But I find it difficult to see this at all as a ‘movement’. The 
qualities are those you associate with good minor verse of any time. 
And Mr. Conquest, in his Introduction, has the same trouble. He 
feels that, in the seasonal order of things, a new movement is about 
due: ‘It is a notable fact that no anthology of this sort has appeared 
in this country for more than ten years.’ Certainly, the tone has 
changed since the *forties. Mr. Conquest wittily wipes his boots on 
his predecessors. But he is less sure and precise about the virtues of 
his own movement: 


In one sense, indeed, the standpoint is not new, but merely the restora- 
tion of a sound and fruitful attitude to poetry, of the principle that 
poetry is written by and for the whole man, intellect, emotions, senses 
and all. . . . If one had briefly to distinguish this poetry of the fifties 
from its predecessors, I believe the most important general point would 
be that it submits to no great systems of theoretical constructs nor 
agglomerations of unconscious commands. It is free from both mystical 
and logical compulsions and — like modern philosophy — is empirical in 
its attitude to all that comes. This reverence for the real person or event 
is, indeed, a part of the general intellectual ambience (in so far as that 
is not blind or retrogressive) of our time. One might, without stretching 
matters too far, say that George Orwell with his principle of real, rather 
than ideological, honesty, exerted, even though indirectly, one of the 
major influences on modern poetry. 

On the more technical side, though of course related to all this, we 
see the refusal to abandon a rational structure and comprehensible 
language, even when the verse is most highly charged with sensuous or 
emotional intent. 

It will be seen at once that these poets do not have as much ‘» vommon 
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as they would if they were a group of doctrine-saddled writers forming 
a definite school complete with programme and rules. What they do 
have in common is perhaps, at its lowest, little more than a negative 
determination to avoid bad principles. 


I don’t really believe Mr. Conquest when he says that they have not 
much in common. Perhaps they haven’t in detail, but in general 
tone they are very close — certainly close enough to be able to bring 
them together without any great jolt. For example: 


Picture of lover or friend that is not either 
Like you or me who, to sustain our pose, 
Need wine and conversation, colour and light; 
In short, a past that no one else can share, 
No matter whose your future; calm and dry, 
In sex I do not dither more than either, 

Nor should I now swell to halloo the names 
Of feelings that no one needs to remember: 
The same few dismal properties, the same 
Oppressive air of justified unease 

Of our imaginations and our beds. 

It seems the poet made a bad mistake. 


There are eight of the nine writers in this (I have ommitted Mr. 
D. J. Enright because he rarely writes in that style. The stiff upper- 
lip and metrical regularity seem hindrances to him). I have taken 
the poets in the order in which they appear in the anthology, with- 
out using more than two lines from any one, and without changing 
the punctuation except, in a minor way, between quotations. The 
questions are: could the reader who didn’t know the poems already 
tell where one quotation began and another ended? Wouldn’t he 
find considerable similarity in the quality and type of experience 
these poets write about? Aren’t at least their pieties - which Mr. 
Philip Larkin sums up in the lines: ‘Hatless, I take off / My cycle- 
clips in awkward reverence’ — almost as predictable as the politics 
of the *thirties poets? 

It is on these grounds that I find some of the editor’s claims hard 
to understand. For example, there may be ‘sensuous intent’ in this 
verse, but I can find few sensuous effects. I am not talking about those 
complicated evocations which, say, Eliot discovered in the Jacobean 
dramatists, or Hart Crane discovered in himself. I mean simply the 
poet’s ability to express sharply what he has felt sharply: 
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Through the glass window shines the sun. 
How should I love, and I so young? 


Now listen to Miss Elizabeth Jennings: 


Out of my window late at night I gape 

And see the stars but do not watch them really, 
And hear the trains but do not listen clearly; 
Inside my mind I turn about to keep 

Myself awake, yet am not there entirely. 
Something of me is out in the dark landscape. 


How much am I then what I think, how much what I feel? ... 


Of course, they are doing different things. But in contrast Miss 
Jennings seems so wasteful. In the first passage the setting and feelings 
register on you directly so that it is impossible to say where one ends 
and the other begins, where the bride moves from her home to her- 
self. With Miss Jennings neither the setting nor the emotions seem 
important. What matters is the ability to talk about them. I don’t see 
what this has to do with ‘the whole man, intellect, emotions, senses 
and all’. For the whole man is an untidy, powerful creature, very 
hard to pin down. With the exception of two of these poets, they all 
seem much more concerned with the domestic, routine man than 
with the whole man who thinks and feels out of his own wholeness. 
They never say, “This is what it was really like’; instead it is: ‘I don’t 
have these feelings. I do have these thoughts. I know, at least, where 
my limitations are.’ 

Perhaps this is what they have learned from Orwell. For although 
Orwell was a courageous man, bis courage and his honesty were all 
in the way he faced up to how much he had denied himself, to how 
little he had rather than how much. He is continually making the 
best of a bad job. In the same way, all the qualities Mr. Conquest 
claims for his poets boil down finally to the fact that they have the 
courage of their ordinariness. It is as though their main virtue were 
in recognizing more clearly than their immediate predecessors that 
they do not, in fact, feel qualified nor impelled to make any large 
claims for their intuitions; and then they say their piece-in a language 
which does not make itself out to be anything very grand or inclusive. 

There is obviously something to be said for the negative virtues. 
None of these poets rant and they all seem happier for not having a 
doctrine, programme and rules. But I am sure that not to have 
certain vices is never enough to make poetry. That is the stuff that 
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verse is made on. Perhaps it is because he does have plenty of poetic 
vices that Thom Gunn - the best in the anthology and, I think, the 
best young poet now writing — manages to do at times so well. At 
others he has the courage to go wrong. ‘On the Move’, for instance, 
is in places naive and rather crude: all that hero-worship, those ex- 
haust fumes and the glory. Yet somehow poetry emerges from it, the 
gestures lose their insistence, leaving you with generalizations that 
are not at all cut-and-dried, not at all imposed on the material willy- 
nilly. In short, he modifies what he wants to say by what he actually 
manages to say. It is a question not of thinking about his images but 
of thinking through them. 

In comparison with Mr. Gunn’s.work a poem by, for example, 
Mr. Donald Davie makes far more elegant prose-sense ; it seems better 
balanced, and what Mr. Conquest calls the ‘rational structure’ is 
clearer. For Mr. Davie, we know from his prose, is an extremely 
intelligent man. For all that, I think that neither he nor, from the 
poems chosen, any other writers in this anthology, with the exception 
of Mr. Gunn and, at times, Mr. Enright, have poetic intelligence. 
Intelligence, tout court, they certainly have; that is, clear and percep- 
tive things to say about their subjects. And they have /iterary intelli- 
gence: skill with the mechanics of verse, an ability to put it together 
with a balance and moderation and point which occasionally re- 
minds me of the minor writers of the eighteenth century. But I think 
that they use verse merely as an economical and suggestive way of 
saying their say. And though their say itself might have been less in- 
cisive in prose, it would not have been any less full or profound. 

In case I am accused of fouling my own nest I had better put in 
the other half of this argument. Poetry, I think, deals with the ex- 
periences and feelings that cannot go into prose. Its first aim is not to 
argue but to present as knowledge, as personal fact. This is far from 
being didactic. It is rather that poetry is prior to prose; it deals with 
feelings and thoughts before they are mixed up in a rationalizing 
organization; it deals, in fact, with the awareness which supports the 
logical balance and control of prose. In the end, we are left with Mr. 
Conquest’s word ‘honesty’. The poets of New Lines have a workman- 
like honesty in their skill and control of their medium. And they have 
an essential fairness and restraint in what they have to say. But, 
with a couple of exceptions, their work does not have the disturbing 
intuitive honesty of real poetry. 

A. ALVAREZ 
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The New Outline of Modern Knowledge. ed. ALAN PRYCE-JONES. 
Gollancz, 18s. 


Here’s value for money, at any rate! Twenty-six outlines, 280,000 
words, 621 pages, the whole gamut of the arts and sciences from 
Ashton to Zangwill, and all for less than a pound. Who will grudge 
so little for so much? The question will be, not whether to buy the 
book, but in which room of the house to keep it. Is it authoritative, 
serious, comprehensive enough to deserve a place on the groaning 
shelves of a don’s study? Is it urbane enough for the drawing-room; 
lucid and accessible enough to sit in the nursery beside the pre-war 
Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents; or so potted and prinked up 
as to consign itself, with the Readers Digest, to the lavatory window- 
sill? Most of us will probably end by putting this particular volume 
in the spare bedroom. That will be a mark at once of its merits and 
of its defects, for the different authors achieve — and even aim at - 
such different standards that a reader is interested, informed, enter- 
tained and infuriated by turns. The best three or four essays are 
masterly — concise, lucid, up-to-date, synoptic, judicial —- and they 
deserve better company than the weakest of their neighbours, which 
manage to be at the same time perfunctory, opinionated, irrelevant 
and disorganized. 

Writing a successful ‘outline’ must, all the same, be a task of 
peculiar difficulty. To be able to present a balanced picture of any 
subject in only 10,000 words, giving a fair idea of its recent achieve- 
ments, contemporary preoccupations and unsolved problems, one 
must have an exceptional command of one’s field and possess powers 
of exposition to match it. So many dangers hedge one round. Facts 
in plenty there must be, but a catalogue of facts with no unifying 
ideas will fail to convey the essential ‘feel’ of a subject. One must be 
selective, conveying some of the richness of one’s material without 
obscuring the main lines of the picture, yet resisting the temptation 
to take pet theories and King Charles’ Heads for an outing. A point 
of view, some candid indication of the author’s own opinions, is fair 
and necessary, but an ‘outline of modern knowledge’ must not slide 
into the position of offering us only a symposium of contemporary 
opinion — and this is a direction in which Mr. Pryce-Jones’ volume 
tends from time to time to lurch. 

The task will of course be easier in some subjects than in others. 
A nicely-delimited science with clear points of general interest will 
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present the least difficulty: here Dr. C. H. Waddington scores a 
brilliant bull’s-eye on Genetics, and Sir Mortimer Wheeler on 
Archaeology (included by some anachronism under ‘Art’) gets a 
whole string of carefree shots well on the target. The physical 
scientists are worthy enough but duller, though Dr. J. G. Porter finds 
room for some intriguing information about the snags facing intend- 
ing space-travellers between his wry hints that the game may not be 
worth the candle. By contrast with the natural sciences, the study of 
man presents graver problems for the ‘outliner’: yet here challenge 
has called forth response and produced several of the best things in 
the book. In no subject, for instance, is the line between knowledge 
and opinion harder to draw than Democracy and Totalitarianism: 
Mr. T. E. Utley, however, in a piece of mature political analysis 
laced with intellectual home-truths, captures changes in the climate 
of political ideas during the last twenty years without ever resorting 
to the lecture-room, the pulpit or the party platform — for keeping a 
level head in a particularly tricky situation, he gets our private First 
Prize. Very good marks, too, go to Professor O. L. Zangwill, who 
surveys those inchoate fields of study covered by the title of Psycho- 
logy without either imposing a false unity on them or losing sight of 
their common relevance to our understanding of ourselves: few can 
ever have summarized as well as he the tasks of the experimental 
psychologist, and his section on psycho-analysis — highly respectful 
towards Freud, yet coolly critical about the positive achievements of 
the Freudian school — throws into relief the extravagance of Lord 
Amulree’s remarks about Freud’s establishment of ‘the fact that sex 
is the fundamental motive for all human actions and reactions’. Mr. 
R. F. Harrod scores well in another exacting and abstract field — 
Economic Theory — with a survey of the last half-century from a 
Keynesian point of view which is notably free of economists’ jargon. 

Curiously, the Arts suffer worst from outbreaks of jargon. Several 
of the authors give us too much theory or too many theories — Wilfrid 
Mellers’ article on Music, for instance, is overloaded with technicali- 
ties and gives little idea of the present state of the art in England or 
elsewhere. Still, he had a clear plan and made a good shot at it, 
which is more than can be said for Mr. G. S. Fraser’s article on 
Writing — a rambling hotch-potch of pseudo-historical criticism and 
personal preferences which confirms one’s initial suspicions of a 
nebulous subject by not even being well-written. On Painting and on 
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Grisewood write agreeably and throw out some good ideas, but Sir 
Leigh Ashton on Sculpture and Mr. J. M. Richards on Architecture 
have a good lead over their fellow-artists, applying their urbane and 
discriminating standards to a genuinely representative selection of 
present-day figures and movements. 

There are four essays about philosophy and its neighbours. Dr. 
John Holloway explains the origins and aims of Analytical Philo- 
sophy so clearly as to turn any further uninformed trumpeting against 
‘logical positivism’ into sheer negligence, without holding out any 
promises or claims that it will abolish other styles of philosophising. 
Mr. E. W. F. Tomlin, who writes about Metaphysical Speculation, 
is respectful towards Collingwood and surveys the existentialists as 
lucidly as they probably allow; Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins on Philosophical 
Theology is workmanlike, but will not win many converts to the 
rationalist’s programme for the subject; while Professor R. C. Zaeh- 
ner, under the title of “The Religious Instinct’, unburdens himself of 
a strange sermon on the text ‘Only Rome can save us from Moscow’, 
arguing that Catholicism alone provides a proper outlet for the 
Collective Unconscious. (Mr. Utley thinks that this text, ‘in so far 
as it involved using religion as an instrument of politics . . . has been 
discredited in most places outside the U.S.A.’: evidently it lingers on 
in Oxford.) 

The other essays call for little comment. Perhaps it is worth men- 
tioning Dr. Thomas Balogh and Mr. Christopher Hollis, who are 
trenchant but erratic in different directions: Balogh gives one good 
clean fun on many subjects besides his titular one of International 
Economics, but Hollis (on International Organizations) is far too 
scrappy, and is particularly unfair to Unesco, to the Canadian 
and Australian immigration programmes, and to the U.S.A., whose 
inter-war control over immigration, he declared, was ‘certainly one 
of the main causes of the Second World War’. 

The overall tone of the book, as set both by the editor’s introduc- 
tion and by the selection of subjects, suffers through being excessively 
abstract and abstracted. The emphasis is all on ideas, and as often as 
not on ideas about which claims to positive knowledge would be 
presumptuous: that is why this will hardly be a book for the study. 
We look in vain, for instance, for an essay about the world we live in 
— about geology, geography or meteorology — and for one on his- 
tory, or for any reference to Sir Lewis Namier or even to Dr. Toynbee: 
the displacement of archaeology into the realm of art is only a 
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symptom of this general weakness. Yet it is the historically-minded 
authors who score most strongly in the symposium, and their approach 
would have brought colour and warmth to much else that here is 
bloodless. Does not the proper remedy for ideological distortions lie 
in trying to understand more clearly our actual historical and intel- 
lectual origins, rather than in fleeing to the rival abstractions of 
theology and Jungian psychology? 
STEPHEN & ALison TOULMIN 


The Relations between Scientific Research in the Universities 
and Industrial Research, ed. v. E. cossLeTT. Published with 
the assistance of Unesco by the International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers. 155. 


This book is a report of the results of an enquiry by the Association 
of University Teachers into scientific research in universities and its 
relation to industry in Great Britain. The report is concerned par- 
ticularly with financial support for this research. Questionnaires 
were sent to teachers in universities asking whether their research 
was supported by the university or some other body, what were the 
conditions of that support and other questions of that kind. Interest- 
ing results were obtained particularly about the magnitude of the 
outside support. More than half the scientific research carried on in 
British universities is paid for by funds which are not part of the 
block grant received from the University Grants Committee. 

The report expresses unease about this situation and makes a 
number of recommendations about policy. In the introduction it is 
stated that though the text of the report has been endorsed by the 
executive committee of the A.U.T., it has not been considered in 
detail by the council of that body and must not be considered as 
embodying its policy in detail. Since many of the recommendations 
are highly controversial, one is glad of this assurance. It would have 
taken a much more detailed investigation, involving the hearing of 
evidence from witnesses, to obtain an acceptable statement of policy 
on many of the points raised. But if the report is to serve as a basis 
for discussion rather than as a statement of policy by a representative 
body, it cannot be other than welcome. 

Financial support for university research is of two kinds. On the 
one hand there is support from government agencies whose business 
it is to support pure research, from charitable foundations and from 
industrial firms which wish to help universities. On the other hand 
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there is research supported by industry and by government agencies 
which is of direct interest to them. It is a major criticism of this 
report that it makes too little distinction between these two kinds of 
support and does not stress the different problems that they involve. 

Government bodies whose business it is to support research are the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Medical and 
Agricultural Research Councils; charitable foundations include the 
Nuffield and Rockefeller Foundations; industry often supports the 
purest research as witness the recent generous grant of £100,000 by 
Mullards for radio-astronomy in Cambridge. With regard to the 
government agencies, both they and the University Grants Commit- 
tee’s block grant channel the taxpayers’ money into research. 
Academic research could not go on without both. But if the balance is 
to be shifted, surely one has to ask where does the greater wisdom lie, 
in the universities themselves or in the advisory committees of the 
government agencies? It has to be ensured that adequate and prompt 
support should be given to promising work; it is perhaps equally 
important that money should not be wasted on work that is not 
promising. The decisions have to be made by the scientists themselves ; 
it is not immediately obvious whether they will be better made by 
these scientists sitting in government committees concerned only 
with science or in university committees dividing the block grant 
with their arts colleagues. Certainly we need both channels; but the 
case made in the report for a shift of emphasis to the latter does not 
seem well substantiated. 

Scientific research done for industry or a government department 
because it is useful to them does present other problems. Certainly a 
university department, particularly one that teaches technology, 
should not be frightened of a research programme merely because it 
is immediately useful. But the balance between teaching and spon- 
sored research of this kind will need ,watching in any educational 
institution. 

A curious recommendation is that industrial and other bodies can 
best support the universities by making unrestricted grants to their 
general funds and not for particular investigations or research con- 
tracts. The Association of University Teachers — properly enough - 
has great confidence in the capacity of central administrative bodies 
in universities to spend money to the best advantage. Butis the recom- 
mentation either realistic or wise? A donor is usually interested in a 
specific project that he would like the university to undertake, 
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research let us say in business administration, in estate management 
or in paper technology. In the reviewer’s view it is good for the 
university and fully consistent with its autonomy to be faced with 
this sort of challenge and to have to decide whether it wishes to 
accept the offer. If a university has not the machinery to make a 
right decision, it is that that is at fault, not the behaviour of the 
donors. 

Finally the report ventures on very controversial ground in what 
it says about very large projects, nuclear physics, nuclear engineering 
and aeronautics. These, it says, demand installations so costly that 
they would destroy the balance between the department having 
them and the university. It therefore recommends that they be 
banished to special research stations. That such stations must be set 
up is certain; their relationship with the universities is something of 
great importance. The report does not make any significant contri- 
bution to this problem. 

We must be grateful to the report for the picture that it gives of 
support of research in British Universities. After reading it I feel 
confirmed in the view that the system that we now have, with its 
balance between external and internal support, is working reasonably 
well and hope the Association of University Teachers will not exert 
its influence to change it. Dynamic support for new projects by out- 
standing young workers is what we need, and in the real world this 
is at least as likely to come from outside as from within a university. 

N. F. Motr 


Sir Robert Walpole: The Making of a Statesman. J. H. PLUMB. 
Cresset Press, 305. 


The reigns of George I and George II attracted neither the 
Victorian biographers nor (until recently) modern historians. Be- 
tween 1799 and 1956 no life of Robert Walpole with any title to 
scholarship was published; the other great figures of the period, 
Sunderland, Bolingbroke, Newcastle, Pulteney, Carteret and Henry 
Pelham, have been either written about inadequately or not written 
about at all. The best work has been done by foreign scholars, 
Realey, Michael and Vaucher, and the first of these has been largely 
ignored. For this neglect deficiencies in primary sources provide no 
explanation: Egmont, Hervey and The Craftsman (to name only three 
of the best-known) have not been fully exploited. Rather it seems that 
historians have given a low priority to a period in which few measures 
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were proposed and fewer passed, in which the purpose of opposition 
was not to enforce a policy but to win place, and in which the object 
of government was not to govern in any active sense but to stay in 
power. Foreign affairs, finance and patronage were the preoccupa- 
tions of ministers, the first being tangled and hard to follow and the 
second lacking the interest previously provided by constitutional 
issues which had now been settled. The years between the fall of 
Walpole and the rise of Pitt, for example, may be of consuming 
interest to students of pure political technique; but they lack the 
dramatic unity created by political programmes. The age of Walpole 
is not very different in this respect, but it is more interesting and more 
comprehensible: he himself, gross but marvellously energetic, im- 
poses unity. Any scholarly account of him was bound to make a 
major contribution to English history, and here at last is Dr. Plumb’s 
first instalment. The book deals with Walpole’s life up to 1722 and 
leaves him at the age of 46 moving relentlessly towards such power 
as had not been concentrated in the hands of an Englishman for 
many years. Two chapters are devoted to setting the eighteenth- 
century political and social scene, more than a third of the book is 
given to Walpole’s career under Anne and a quarter to his part in 
the South Sea crisis and its aftermath. There is to be, D. Plumb tells 
us, a second volume. But he would do well to give up at once the 
idea of compressing the whole of Walpole’s ministry into 400 pages; 
the subject deserves and needs fuller treatment. 

‘Few reputations’ writes Dr. Plumb ‘have such strange or in- 
accurate origins as Walpole’s’. No man, someone else has suggested, 
was so generally execrated by his contemporaries or so over-praised 
by later generations. Partly this is due to the inventions of Horace 
Walpole, partly to the errors of Coxe (though his work had many 
virtues), and partly perhaps to the belief that contemporary estimates 
must be false. The first task of Walpole’s biographer is to disperse the 
misconceptions which surround him. The Walpole of tradition was 
magnanimous; a financial wizard who saved his country by skill in 
1721; a politician who understood the temper of the nation and 
especially his fellow-squires; a hero to the City of London to which 
he brought peace, prosperity and relief from duties. These are falla- 
cies and Dr. Plumb undermines them or (as in the case of Walpole’s 
part in the South Seas crisis) batters them out of existence. Walpole 
was, first of all, a careerist with a way to make in the world. He had 
few of the advantages that distinguished the natural eighteenth-cen- 
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tury political leader: he was poor, so poor that his early career seemed 
at times to be running on the rocks for lack of money; he had no 
connexions other than Townshend, at times a liability; he did not 
even make a particularly good marriage. He was revengeful and 
never forgave an injury, even a political one; what Coxe mistook for 
magnanimity was beyond doubt policy. He had no aptitude for 
judging public opinion: in every major issue which stirred deep 
popular emotions, the South Sea Bubble, Wood’s Halfpence, Excise 
and the War of Jenkins’ Ear, he was out of tune with the nation. He 
was little liked by the squires and earned scant gratitude by reducing 
the land-tax. Apart from a few great figures, the merchants of London 
were against him. 

The clearing away of these myths serves to clarify the qualities and 
talents which Walpole possessed and which took him to supreme 
power. For he had talent, not a specialized genius for finance but a 
generalized political ability and a matchless aptitude for an applica- 
tion to public business. Few men worked harder for power; even 
Newcastle can scarcely have surpassed him in this respect and New- 
castle lacked what Walpole had in abundance, decisiveness and 
effectiveness. Whether the subject was finance or political intrigue, 
Walpole took pains. Even so, there was nothing inevitable about his 
rise to power: he needed luck and, particularly in the death of 
Sunderland in 1722, he got it. Without this happy accident, all 
Walpole’s efforts to screen the guilty and to sooth righteous anger 
after the Bubble might have come to nothing and the minister who 
enjoyed so long a term of power might have been relegated to history 
as the dupe of a cleverer man. 

Dr. Plumb stresses the importance of the formative years in Wal- 
pole’s career. Friendships (such as Devonshire) and enmities (such as 
Bolingbroke) were forged which lasted a lifetime. Revolution, civil 
war, invasion, treason, the Tower, bitter struggles for political 
existence, these add up to a hard school in which to learn the political 
trade. No sooner were the tories routed than Walpole faced enemies 
amongst the whigs. He could never relax. One of the merits of this 
biography is the communication to the reader of the strain of early 
eighteenth-century politics, a tension that did not vanish suddenly in 
1714 but slowly eased over thirty or forty years. At no time was this 
tension more acute than in the South Sea crisis. ‘I am almost per- 
suaded’ wrote Speaker Onslow ‘that could the Pretender then have 
landed at the Tower, he might have rode to St. James’s with very 
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few hands held up against him’. Dr. Plumb’s handling of this episode 
and Walpole’s share in it is the most important part of an important 
book. The argument cannot be summarized here, but it may be said 
that it is scholarly, convincing and readable. Indeed this is true of the 
book in general. Those who may have inferred from their reading in 
the reign of George III that the history of the eighteenth century is 
of interest only to historians can lay aside their fears. 
K. G. Davies 


A Design for Democracy, an abridged version of ‘The 1919 Re- 
port’ with an introduction by R. D. WALLER. Max Parrish. 155 
Labour and Learning. u. p. smitu, Basil Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


In the Autumn issue cf Adult Education Mr. H. C. Wiltshire ex- 
amines what he calls the ‘Great Tradition’ in university adult 
education and points out — rightly I fear — that the aims and ideas 
which gave birth and sustenance to that tradition are without appeal 
to the modern generation. He writes, if I read him aright, as one 
who has a naturally sympathetic understanding of the contemporary 
point of view but rather more than suspects that, in the course of a 
development which is no doubt inevitable and in some ways pro- 
gressive, something of great value has slipped away from us without 
anyone knowing how to stop it. 

In the famous ‘1919 Report’ of the Adult Education Committee of 
the British Ministry of Reconstruction, written at the end of the 
first world war, we have one of the great documents of adult educa- 
tion. There were certainly prophets in those days, and they had a 
worthy scribe. But, in the manner of groups of thoughtful people 
when a great war is ending, they spoke not as the scribes, but as men 
having moral authority and confidence. Their argument can hardly 
be called a plea; it is rather a robust statement of values which they 
cannot imagine any man or woman of judgment will wish to question 
or resist. Adult ‘education’, in the sense in which they were thinking 
of it and for as many people as could be induced to enjoy it, is of 
inestimable profit not only to the students themselves but also to the 
community as a whole. It is perhaps the greatest single bulwark of 
effective free institutions in the preservation of a society of individually 
free men and women. A democracy will therefore wish not merely to 
smile upon education of this kind but actively to promote it. Positive 
action by authority could easily kill the spirit which makes it live; 
but for all that it must not be shirked. So the Committee, confident 
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of English instincts and traditions in matters of freedom, drew up a 
blue print of a scheme by which public authorities could give more 
strength to the elbows of those men and women who would be willing, 
voluntarily and vigorously, to promote the good cause. They believed 
that the universities had a vital part to play in all this and that they 
would be willing to play it. 

For their own generation and its immediate successors the Com- 
mittee were quite right. Without going much beyond the ideas and 
techniques which are vividly portrayed in the Report, adult 
education in Britain progressed so well that in many other countries 
it became a greater centre of interest, perhaps, than anything else 
which was going on in our islands. The W.E.A. with its remarkable 
university support became almost a wonder of the world to many 
people in other climates and cultures, who often enough did not 
really understand it. They knew enough about it, however, to know 
that it was a genuinely educational movement grounded in a great 
social movement; and they knew also that the Government and other 
public authorities were favouring it and, if not exactly pouring out 
money for it, were giving it modest financial support on most liberal 
and enlightened terms. They knew too that considerable numbers of 
distinguished university scholars were playing a keen part, and in 
academic circles were coming to no harm for so doing. 

In human effort, without doubt, good things when first they come 
on the stage always look better than they are. It may be because a 
good idea looks so convincing that we think it will carry all before it 
by its own intellectual power and vitality, without constant vigilance 
and imaginative renewal by a succession of vigorous and devoted 
human agents. It could have been foreseen that the adult education 
movement would be in danger of being killed by its own success. But 
if the more experienced public men on the Committee did foresee this, 
they did not I think foresee even in outline the actual turn that events 
have taken. The Ministry of Education asks itself the question 
whether it is good public policy for adult education classes, like 
lessons in ballroom dancing, to continue unless students pay for them 
themselves. The professors ask themselves — as professors in other 
countries asked themselves at the time of the 1919 Report — whether 
anybody can educate himself unless he be a schoolboy or an under- 
graduate. Something clearly has happened. We have clearly gone 
back on the ‘great tradition’. 

Many people will share Mr, Wiltshire’s suspicion that we may be 
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letting slip something of value. Much of the new work is, by quite 
universal consent, a very fine thing. We have among the population 
many more highly educated persons and these have new needs and 
new demands. It is right that such work should receive every help 
and encouragement; but much of it is very much tarred with the 
brush of the present-day teaching in schools and universities. There 
is so much for students to learn before they can think for themselves 
with profit that in the result they have no time to think at all. The 
old students in adult education wanted first and last to think for 
themselves; and in the traditional subjects methods were found, in 
spite of the criticisms of sceptics, to embark upon real thought even 
though they might not have completed a sixth form syllabus or a 
university course in Anglo-Saxon or in Stubbs’s Charters. This is to 
put the difference in extreme form; but it hardly exaggerates the 
basic argument between the old and the new. 

No doubt the past will not return; but many people will like to be 
able to understand the inspirations and hopes which made of British 
adult education a great and in many ways a unique movement. To 
them — and I hope and believe there are many of them - the re- 
printing of the 1919 Report, and Mr. H. P. Smith’s fine study of the 
great days of Oxford in this field, will be welcome. They will also I 
believe be timely. There are signs of the stirrings of a fear that to-day 
we are falling too uncritically into a modern school and university 
fashion in education, which takes it for granted that there is no know- 
ledge except highly specialized knowledge and that only the pro- 
fessional can understand what is highly specialized. No doubt a new 
movement — and there will be such a movement — will have a new 
form suited to the modern temper; and no doubt it will be founded 
and nourished by the young. But the young are by nature generous- 
minded and they will like to read such good documents as these. So 
prepared, they may be able to work out something new, and as good 
or better. They may even write as well. 

C. R. Morris 


The Outsider. coin witson. Gollancz, 215. 

It is now some months since the publication of ‘an enquiry into 
the nature of the sickness of mankind in the mid-twentieth century.’ 
This work, entitled “The Outsider’, has already run through eight 
editions and is alleged (by the Daily Mail), to have had ‘the most 
rapturous reception of any book since the war’, Its author was sub- 
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sequently entrusted by The Sunday Times with the reviewing of Father 
Copleston’s book on ‘Contemporary Philosophy’, carrying after his 
name (presumably to establish his credentials as a critic of pholoso- 
phical writing) the description ‘author of The Outsider’. Since the 
author has thus (and not only thus) been exalted into a literary hero- 
figure, his review is of some interest. 

It is fair to say at once that Mr. Wilson did not express any devotion 
to philosophy, although he appeared to count himself knowledge- 
able enough about philosophic matters to regret that T. E. Hulme 
died too soon to rout the logical positivists by ‘punch on the nose 
methods’, and that Father Copleston restricted himself to milder 
ons. He was moreover confident in condemning the logical positivists 
and Father Copleston alike for failing to entertain the notion of a 
‘deliberate attempt to see the fundamental entities of metaphysics’. 
(The italics make something special of this ‘seeing’, but there is no 
further explanation.) A further indication of the author’s competence 
to criticize the writings of contemporary philosophers comes in the 
final flourish of this review, where the famous concluding sentence 
of Wittgenstein’s “Tractatus’, ‘Woven man nicht sprechen kann, 
daruber muss man schweigen’ is translated: ‘Where you’ve nothing 
to say you’d better keep your mouth shut.’ The course of Mr. Wilson’s 
argument quite precludes the charitable supposition that this mon- 
strosity is a misguided attempt at humour. It is also surprising to 
find the ideas of the ‘Wiener Kreis’ (described as ‘the Vienna bunch’) 
referred to as a ‘Utilitarian position’. The sport of labelling philo- 
sophers is a dangerous and usually unrewarding one; this sort of 
insouciance in attaching the labels does not make it less so, though it 
may well have some effect (and one which would perhaps not be 
unwelcome to Mr. Wilson), in persuading the uninitiated that 
philosophic writing is no more than a cryptographic pastime in- 
dulged in by certain harmless lunatics. 

In The Outsider, however, the labelling game, carried on with even 
wilder disregard of fact and logic, assumes a fantastic character 
which one might pass by if this book were being regarded as no more 
than the interesting but immature and careless achievement of an 
exceptional young man. We cannot pass it by in this way because the 
reception it has had gives its faults a special importance as indicative 
of the kind of writing that a considerable part of the (supposedly) 
better educated public is eager to read. The book consists in the 
attribution to a number of figures in history and literature of the 
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character of ‘being an Outsider’. To define any such conception (as 
with such notorious ones as the ‘idealist’ or the ‘romantic’) is a 
slippery business. You can proceed either by defining the conception, 
or inductively by adducing examples and attempting to show what 
they have in common. In the first case, though the definition may be 
very complex it must clearly remain consistent with itself. In the 
second case, the adduction of examples will be fruitless unless the 
descriptions given are just as well as vivid. This point is important: 
if you base your case on actual examples from the spiritual history of 
mankind, you must not distort or fabricate the evidence. Mr. Wilson 
is trying to show that the literary creation of the Outsider is an in- 
terpretation of the human predicament which we find valid if we 
examine actual lives in the light of it. Now in respect both of defini- 
tions and of examples the serious and pervasive carelessness of Mr. 
Wilson’s enquiry gains a special importance from the fact that the 
conception he is examining, though fairly well known as embodied 
in L’Etranger, and popular as a vaguely apprehended element in 
much ‘existentialist’ discussion, is nevertheless an imprecise one which 
has suffered all the confused over-valuation which inevitably attaches 
to a focus-point of a cult that has belonged, at least for a period, very 
much to the avant garde. It is therefore open to Mr. Wilson to make 
whatever use of the conception he can effectively justify, but it is also 
particularly incumbent upon him not to play tricks with his readers 
in elaborating it. 

The main method of the book relies on the portrayal of examples 
drawn from fact and fiction. There are, however, a number of defini- 
tions made in the course of the portrayals. They do not encourage 
any great confidence in the reader that he will finally discover what 
the author is trying to say. 


The Outsider’s fundamental attitude: non-acceptance of life, of human 
life lived by human beings in a human society. (p. 18) 


Here again, we have the perfect symbol for the Outsider . . . Lack of 
appetite for life, that is his problem. (p. 118) 


Contrast with these: 


There is an appetite for progress in all Outsiders (p. 45). 


The man who is interested to know how he should live instead of merely 
taking life as it comes, is automatically an Outsider. (p. 66) 


Again, in the discussion of Blake it is made clear that although the 
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Outsider (whoever he be) needs to have in balance his powers of 
intellect, emotion and body, his danger is that the intellect should 
become over-powerful. Nevertheless 


As far as the Outsider is concerned, it is more important to have a 
powerful intellect than a highly developed capacity to feel. (p. 105) 


We are told of the romantic Outsider (Stephen Dedalus) that it is 
characteristic of him to have an urge ‘to forge in the smithy of my 
soul the uncreated conscience of my race’ (p. 50). On the other hand 
‘A Swiftian contempt for men and women ... is the ordinary Out- 
sider attitude towards men, and it is also the religious attitude.’ 
(p. 196.) To question this extraordinary description of the ‘religious 
attitude’ would mean embarking upon a discussion of some of Mr. 
Wilson’s major contentions for which there is no room here. 

Now it may be that these inconsistencies could, with due qualifica- 
tion, be reconciled in such a way as would enable Mr. Wilson to give 
us a more fully analysed and developed notion than we had before 
of the Outsider or ‘twice-born’. Has he done, by his analysis of 
examples, what he fails to do in these definitions? 

In effect we arrive nowhere with the series of so-called analyses 
except at increasing mystification about what Mr. Wilson is after. 
As has been argued above, he cannot afford to make gross errors in 
his accounts of those he chooses to describe; and there are such errors 
in plenty. We know full well that Nietsche’s insanity did not result 
from the tension of being an Outsider; Mr. Wilson admits as much at 
one point but writes elsewhere as if he had not done so. We know 
full well that the philosopher Socrates was not devoted to ‘knowledge 
for its own sake’; indeed we know well that he was prepared to drink 
the hemlock rather than cease from urging his fellow-citizens to ‘care 
for their souls’. But it would be awkward for Mr. Wilson to have to 
admit that a critical philosopher was concerned with ‘what enables 
men to live more’. In aid of the dichotomy between ‘Outsiders’ and 
‘philosophers’ we even find Aristophanes, of all poets, aligned with 
the ‘Outsiders’! Similar distortions of literary history abound. 

Also it soon becomes clear that literary history is being drawn 
upon not for the sake of argument only, but also in order to impress. 
If causality is mentioned it has to be described, quite gratuitously, as 
‘Hume’s bugbear’. This, however, is a minor flaw beside the arro- 
gance which compares the men of our own age to the Victorian sages 
as adults to children, the latter being exemplified in J. S. Mill, 
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Huxley, Darwin, Emerson, Spencer, Carlyle, Ruskin. These are all 
confident optimists, healthy-minded (Mill? Carlyle? Ruskin?); and 
were so rationalist as to disbelieve the doctrine of original sin. (This 
no doubt explains why Browning for example, has to be excluded 
from the list of Victorian sages.) 

These Outsider examples never bring us anywhere near an ex- 
planation of the sub-title: the sickness of mankind in the mid- 
twentieth century. Their culmination is reached with a eulogy of 
T. E. Hulme as the apostle of original sin, dogma, and anti-humanism, 
and of Bernard Shaw as being the true ‘mystic’ and ‘religious man’. 
An honest revaluation of Shaw might be a fair enough enterprise; 
all the attempt leads to here is that we find the climax to the entire 
argument in a passage from the Preface to ‘Back to Methuselah’ in 
which Shaw gaily equated the ‘dogmas of mathematics’ with the 
‘dogmas of religion’. He is cited as a ‘major religious teacher’ with 
the support of a passage in which the stimulating paradoxes are 
sheerest sophistry. 

The paramount reason why we should. be shocked that this piece 
of ‘reasoning’ is approvingly quoted is this. It is half convincing be- 
cause there are good grounds for saying that ‘faith’ has a place in 
science. But Shaw is not saying this; he is bludgeoning us into agree- 
ing that mathematical dogma is of the same sort as religious dogma, 
and this is not legitimate paradox, it is verbal trickery playing upon 
a half-truth. One is reminded that in his review of Father Cople- 
ston’s book Mr. Wilson regretted that lucid reasoning should be 
employed in preference to ‘punch on the nose methods’ to discomfort 
those of whom he disapproves. Also, in this book he alleges that Pro- 
fessor Whitehead is devoted to ‘knowledge for its own sake’ — such a 
laughable reversal of Whitehead’s views that one can only suppose 
that Mr. Wilson is here again unwilling to admit any aid from a 
philosopher who is also a methematician, Platonist and humanist; 
who pleads for a way of thinking that is both ‘religious’ and devoted 
to the ‘concrete’; and who would hardly allow that logical positivism 
has had the last word. Otherwise, there might be no need for the 
‘new religious age’ to be introduced by ‘punch on the nose methods’, 
nor by rehabilitation of Shaw, Hulme, and Nietsche’s Will to Power. 
Indeed the absorption with Will and with irrationalism is surely a 
pointer to motives underlying Mr. Wilson’s work which are extremely 
disturbing. So also is the attitude displayed in the way a quoiation 
from Blake, ‘Rather murder an infant in its cradle than nurse un- 
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satisfied desire’, is shockingly misinterpreted to show Blake ‘in- 
different to moral issues when self-expression is at stake’. It is not 
disturbing, perhaps, that Mr. Wilson at a stage in his development 
should harbour such motive ideas: it is extremely disturbing that the 
temper of the times should be such as to accept them so eagerly. 
It is surely not much to the credit of our education and general cul- 
ture that there should be such enthusiasm for a work that gives the 
reader an illusion of gaining, from this galaxy of names and quota- 
tions, an easy hint that the ‘modern’ man is half way to becoming a 
saint, with the reassurance that in order to move in this context of 
ideas hard thinking is not only unnecessary but even vteux jeu. Is it 
possible that we have here not so much an enquiry into, as an example 
of, a malaise of our time, and that this accounts for much of its 
popularity? If so, it is a document to be taken note of by any who 
works to guide the education of ‘mankind in the mid-twentieth 
century’. It is not a document to be referred to, as it has been by 
critics of standing, as a ‘work of genius’, and we ought surely to be 
somewhat abashed to find this kind of thing happening in our midst. 
; HELEN ADAMS 
Aspects of Racinian Tragedy, joun c. Lapp. Cumberlege, £2. 
One of Féneélon’s biographers has lately provided an amusing glimpse 
of Pope Innocent XII at the climax of the Quietist controversy, when 
Fénelon and Bossuet had penned their rival treatises on prayer, 
wringing his hands over ‘the amount those Frenchmen write.’ It is a 
difficulty with which anyone who engages in French studies must 
feel considerable sympathy. Biographies, commentaries and docu- 
ments of all kinds pour from the press making it practically impossible, 
at any rate for Englishmen with normal reading habits, to keep 
abreast of the subject. If you sit down to write an essay on a French 
author for a magazine, the odds are that by the time it reaches proof 
stage part at least of it will be outdated by a couple of indispensable 
new works. The war slowed down production, but for the past ten 
years the French have been making up for lost time. Some writers 
are naturally much more of a temptation than others. Stendhal has 
long been a minor French industry, but it is now far outstripped by 
the Rimbaud industry. In 1923 Marcel Coulon wrote a book called 
Le Probléme de Rimbaud: since that time almost every aspect of Rim- 
baud’s life and work (including his handwriting) has become a 
separate and almost insoluble problem. In spite of M. Etiemble’s 
heroic efforts to dissipate ‘the myth of Rimbaud’, there is a very real 
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danger of his modest oeuvre disappearing beneath a mountain of 
exegesis and speculation. 

Mr. Lapp speaks of ‘the innumerable books and articles’ which 
have been written on Racine since the seventeenth century, but they 
are far less numerous than those written on Rimbaud and their 
general standard is much lower. It is, indeed, a matter of some sur- 
prise that in spite of their unquestionable industry French critics 
have in general been much less successful with Racine than with any 
other French writer of comparable stature. Among the studies pro- 
duced before the war I can think of less than half a dozen — I exclude 
M. Thierry Maulnier’s overrated monograph which carried off the 
criticism prize in 1936 — which were of any real assistance in under- 
standing Racine’s work. The position has improved considerably 
since the war. Recent studies include, M. Paul Bénichou’s acute 
study of the part played by Pascal and La Rochefoucauld in what 
he calls ‘the demolition of the hero’, Professor Antoine Adam’s chap- 
ter in his history of seventeenth-century literature, Professor Vinaver’s 
book which was translated into English last year, Leo Spitzer’s study 
of the ‘baroque’ elements in Phédre in Linguistics and Literary History, 
and M. Lucien Goldmann’s two highly stimulating accounts of the 
influence of Jansenism which appeared in 1956 under the titles of 
Le Dieu caché (Gallimard) and Racine dramaturge (L’ Arche). 

There have been welcome signs, too, of a growing appreciation in 
Anglo-Saxon countries of an author who was once considered notori- 
ously ‘inaccessible’ - Mauriac’s word — to foreigners. The two works 
under review bring the total number of books or substantial studies 
written by Englishmen or Americans since the war to five. We are 
already indebted to an American, Professor A. F. B. Clark, for a 
scholarly and very lively critical biography published in 1939 to 
mark the tercentenary year. Mr. Lapp’s book is less comprehensive 
than Professor Clark’s. The author’s aim is to show that Racine 
‘assimilated and transformed dramatic conventions so as to produce 
a drama peculiarly his own.’ Its scope, indeed, is well described by its 
title. It is a somewhat specialized essay on certain ‘aspects’ of Racine’s 
work and though Mr. Lapp appears to be hampered at times by an 
undue reliance on academic classifications, he has a number of ex- 
cellent things to say. He devotes his first chapter to Racine’s ‘themes’. 
The principal themes are “The Family in Disorder’, ‘The Tragic 
Concetto’, “The Slave of Love’, and ‘Man and God’. There is a good 
account of family feuds in Racine, but the two middle sections of the 
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chapter are better still. The author attempts, with considerable suc- 
cess, to relate some of the tragedies to ‘the allegorical war of love’ of 
earlier works of fiction, to ‘the elaborate metaphor of the warrior- 
lover’s attack on the citadel of his lady, who has been his prisoner 
and whose prisoner he becomes.’ The second chapter, “The Unities af — 
Time and Place’, is far more than a conventional discussion of familiar 
dramatic devices. There are some interesting observations on Racine’s 
references to past time, on the intersection of past and present in the 
great tirades, and on the strange sense of insecurity which is always — 
apparent in any references to future time. The section on the unity © 
of place is the best in the book. The writer is not concerned so much 
with unchanging place as with what is now called ‘milieu’, with the 
claustrophobic effect on the characters of being trapped in a palace, | 
a seraglio or the temple, with the wide expanse of sea or country 
which seems to offer freedom to the prisoner and the fate which he | 
meets when he tries to make his get-away. ‘Frequent mention of | 
doors, rooms, and walls,’ he writes of Britannicus, ‘contributes to the 
sense of imprisonment. Agrippine waits outside Néron’s bedroom, ~ 
but he has already left by another door, which is secret: “une porte | 
au public moins connue”’.’ “The cabinet, with its doors on either side,’ 
he says of Bérénice, ‘symbolizes Titus’ dilemma spatially. In the last | 
scene of Act IV, the Senate and people are waiting on the King’s © 
chambers for his decision: one of the doors leads to them, the other 
to Bérénice.’ The subject of this section really spills over into that of 
Mr: Lapp’s fourth chapter on ‘Racine’s Symbolism’ which contains | 
an illuminating discussion of the ‘altar’ and the connection between — 
love and death. The altar is the ‘scene of the marriage rite... the © 
sacred place of the gods . . . the sacrificial table . . . the goal of the ~ 
tragic personage.’ The third chapter, entitled ‘Other Conventions’, ~ 
deals with miscellaneous dramatic devices. It is less interesting than 
the two opening chapters, and one feels that the author might have 
made rather more of the réle of the confidant. The final chapter on 
“The Essence of Racinian Tragedy’ begins promisingly with an 
account of ‘Constraint and Presence’ in which the author considers 
and illustrates ‘the device whereby one character, in order to break 
through the layers of reserve by which another character protects 
himself, administers a shock so disturbing that the result is an in- 
voluntary betrayal.’ After this the book peters out in a discussion of © 
Racine’s use of his Greek sources and the process of recreation. 
MartTINn TuRNELL 
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A History of Education 
in Antiquity 

By H. |. MARROU 

Professor of Early Christian History at the Sorbonne 
Translated by G. R. Lamb 


488 pp. 42/— net 


“*.,. this is a fascinating book. The massive and detailed 
scholarship is carried easily and used expertly, and it gives 
brilliance to the clarity and order of the exposition. 

The author’s aim is to set out and assess the findings of 
specialists over the whole range of Greek and Roman education. 
Where gaps have appeated not covered by specialist studies, he 
has filled them himself from his expert knowledge: and he pro- 
vides a continuous account of the development of education 
during nearly two thousand years. 


He begins with a general survey of what he calls the 
‘scribe’ civilizations, Egyptian, Minoan and Mycenean, which 
preceded the Homeric age, and in which education was towards 
the written word, essential to religion and to government. The 
book ends with the founding, in the early Middle Ages, of 
another scribe civilization. Ii between these limits comes the 
main work, a study of Hellenistic education from start to finish, 
from the heroic age of Homer to the Dark Ages—which were 
not so dark after all... 

The translation deserves a patagtaph to itself. ..Without 
the knowledge that this is a translation, the reader would take 
it as an original with a most attractive style. It is worth while 
to compare the English vetsion with the French, the better to 


enjoy the translation’s innumerable felicities.” 
British Journal of Educational Studies 
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Logic and Knowledge collected essays 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. Edited by Robert C. Marsh. In this 
collection are many of the most important essays published between 
1901-1950. Hitherto the essays have been restricted to journals now 
hard to find, 25s. 


The Emperor Charles the Fifth 


ROYALL TYLER. Charles V, a master of statecraft, spent much 
of his life reconciling the many. conflicts which raged within the 
states of his vast empire. Royall Tyler presents a picture of a great 


man, loved by those who serv im, working to secure peace 
within his domiz 38 illustrations 328. 
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V. GORDON CHILDE, F.B.A., D.Litt., D.Sc. This brilliant 
book traces the growth of intellectual traditions and predicts the 
traditions of tomorrow. In doing so it provides a highly readabie 
guide through the confusions and doubts which beset modern times. 

12s. 6d, 


Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West 
Confucius 


SHIGEKI KAIZUKA. Translated by Geoffrey Bownas, 

the background of 6th and gth century China B.C., Professor 
Kaizuka has outlined Confucius’s early life, education and stand- 
point as a philosopher, politician and educator. 128. 6d, 
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